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RENEWAL. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Thou, whose short path lay one with mine, 
Did not our days fleet, velvet-shod? 

We proved the stars, and probed the deep; 
We wondered o’er the One called God. 

It seemed discourse could have no end, 

So sweet it was to find a friend. 


Now, lacking thee, I lack delight, 
While hours go crawling, fretting by. 
Thought cries in vain, and grieving, finds 
No kindly voice to give reply. 
To meet, touch hands, and part again, 
Was joy’s one drop in seas of pain. 


Thou shallow Self, thy wailings set 
In minor key to mournful tune! 

Roses still blossom, though they fade, 
And every year renews her June. 

On Nature’s page is graven deep, 

“Zo have and love is not to keep.’’ 


But not to lose. O day, be swift, 
When, wandering with joyous feet 
fhrough worlds where dreams come warm 
to life, 
In some fair garden we may meet! 
And “Thou?” will one, all gladness, cry: 
The other, well contented, ‘‘I!”’ 


-_o- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Council of Women is hold- 
ing its executive meeting in this city as 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL goes to press. We 
shall have a report next week. 





=e -—— 


From Idaho we have received the fol- 
lowing special despatch to the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, giving the exact status of the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment in that 
State: 

No decision by Supreme Court as yet 
oo the Woman Suffrage Amendment. The 
question will doubtless be submitted to 
the court this week, and the decision had 
before Christmas. The total vote of the 
State was 29,516; for woman suffrage, 
12,126; against woman suffrage, 6,282. 

[Mrs.| N. M. Rutck. 





The Alabama Senate has passed a bill 
admitting women to practise law. Repre- 
sentative Timberlake’s ridiculous bill, 
proposing to make it unlawful for Alabama 
women to wear bloomer bicycle costumes, 
divided skirts, shirt waists, or anything 
else which might be held to resemble male 
attire, was defeated almost unanimously. 





The WomAn’s JouRNAL this week de- 
votes large space to a report of the memo- 
rial meeting held for one of the noblest, 
purest and wisest among the pioneers of 
the equal rights movement, Mary Grew. 
Let no one fail to read it. 





-_--- 


The Committee of 25, elected by the 
Boston Republican Municipal Convention 
to select and report candidates for the 
School Board, of which Major J. Henry 
Gould was chairman, has this year ex- 
tended every possible courtesy to the rep- 
Tesentatives of the Independent Women 
Voters. These representatives were in- 
vited to meet in conference with the Com- 
mittee of 25, and they there presented 
their views and names of candidates ac- 
ceptable to them. Seven out of their nine 
names were accepted by the Republicans, 
and the tickets, as made up, are alike, 





with a single exception. The women 
have never before been invited to meet in 
conference with the Republican Committee 
of 25. 


-_-- 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Several recent astronomical discoveries 
made under Prof. Pickering are recorded 
in Circular No. 12 of the Harvard Observ- 
atory. Miss Louisa D. Wells has dis- 
covered that a star in Cygnus is, contrary 
to what astronomers have always sup 
posed, a variable star. Mrs. Fleming, 
whose additions to the science of astron- 
omy are already great, has made valuable 
discoveries of stars having peculiar spec- 
tra. The Harvard correspondent of the 
New York Post says: ‘To the scientific 
value of such discoveries as these of Miss 
Wells and Mrs. Fleming it is scarcely pos- 
sible to ascribe too much importance; and 
the discoveries have an even broader 
claim to recognition in that they illustrate 
the value to the world of intellect of 
feminine patience and particularity.” 

The trustees of the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, Md., recently established 
two foreign fellowships, each of a cash 
value of $500, which will be awarded an- 
nually to graduates of the college. The 
first entitles the recipient to study the 
classics either in Rome or Athens, and 
the other to study English at Oxford and 
to study in Germany. The first award 
will be made in June, 1898. Two other 
scholarships, each of $500, were also 
established. They will be awarded an- 
nually to the two girls standing highest in 
the graduating class of the Girls’ Latin 
School, which is the preparatory school 
of the college. 

The students of the Woman’s College 
of Brown University were interested in 
politics this year, and on election day 
held an election of theirown. McKinley 
received 90 votes, and Bryan 5. 

The formation of a Vassar Alumnz 
Historical Association is announced, and 
an invitation to join has been sent to 
every alumna and former student who has 
taken one or more elective courses in his 
tory at Vassar College. The Association 
has a three-fold object—to strengthen the 
educational bond of union between the 
alumnez and their alma mater, to stimu- 
late by reunion and communication an 
interest in historical work in whatever 
direction each member may have oppor- 
tunity, and to increase the number of 
works on history in the Vassar College 
Library. The annual meetings are to be 
held at the college, on the Saturday nearest 
Washington’s birthday. F. M. A. 





HOW COLORADO WOMEN VOTE. 


As a number of wild rumors (all anony- 
mous) are in circulation about election 
day in Denver, the graphic account given 
by Mrs. Clara B. Colby is of especial inter- 
est. Mrs. Colby spent the day in Denver 
for the express purpose of seeing how the 
women of Colorado voted, and she speaks 
as an eye-witness. The following is 
abridged from her report in the Woman's 
Tribune: 

An old school friend in Denver kindly 
put her carriage and herself at my dispo- 
sal for the day. 

Even as we left the station at the early 
hour of 7.15 A. M., we passed a polling- 
place where already quite a line was formed 
of men and women quietly waiting their 
turn to enter. I learned from various 
sources afterwards that a large vote of 
working people was cast before the day’s 
labor began. My friend’s laundress was 
one who thus discharged her duty as a 
citizen, without tardiness at her accus- 
tomed vocation. 

After breakfast the house was in eager 
commotion. Besides paterfamilias, there 
were five ladies in the family of voting 
age. Two of these were teachers who 
voted on the way to their schools, and a 
little later I accompanied the others to 
the polls. There was no possibility of the 
place being crowded at any time during 
the day, the polling-places being so numer- 
ous. This one served for the residents of 
four blocks, one street on each side. As 
people vote in the precinct in which they 
live, the polling-places in the business 
part of the town are even less thronged. 

By special courtesy, I was allowed to 
enter this presumably mysterious and 
awful place. I had many times voted for 
school directors where my friends and 
neighbors were casting their full ballots, 
and had put my one ballot in the box 
where they put two, without any contami- 
nation; but have we not always heard 
that if women could vote they would be 
everlastingly degraded? As they now vote 
for school officers in half the States of the 
Union without that result, it can only 
come, if at all, when they vote the full 
State and National ticket. So here at last 





I was right in the midst of the muddy 
pool of politics, within touch of men who, 
being at that moment engaged in exercis- 
ing the highest public function of a citi- 
zen, were popularly supposed to have 
temporarily abrogated all the virtues of 
husbands, fathers and friends, and to be 
lying in wait to destroy the virtues and 
womanly graces of the hapless females 
that they might encounter. What ac- 
tually happened was this: Each applicant 
at the gate of the enclosure was asked by 
the inspector name and address, and if 
these corresponded to those in the regis- 
tration book he held in his hand, the per- 
sons were allowed to enter, but only as 
many at a time as there were little booths 
where they could enter and mark their 
ballots alone and unobserved. 

The large Australian ballot contained 
ten national tickets and eleven local tickets. 
There were the names of thirty-three 
women on the combined tickets, running 
for almost every office in the gift of the 
people, presidential electors, lieutenant- 
governor, State treasurer, senators, rep- 
resentatives, etc. 

It was easy enough to vote a straight 
ticket, for all one had to do was to write 
X in the blank beside the party emblem, 
which was a cottage, a portrait, a rooster, 
or some other device. With this as a 
ogg me even one who could not read could 

e instructed how to vote for his party 
without assistance, and thus the Austra- 
lian ballot is deprived of its educational 
qualification feature. But it was quite 
another thing to scratch the ticket, as my 
friend did, for she had to mark the name 
of every officer for whom she wisbed to 
vote. The light was not good, and the 
voter is allowed but ten minutes, and in 
her desire to vote for every one she 
wanted and not to vote for one too many, 
she became quite nervous. For instance, 
she was entitled to vote for thirteen rep- 
resentatives, but had she put the X by 
fourteen names, the whole ticket would 
have been invalidated. There was an 
amendment, too, for which she did not 
forget to vote, as so many of our 
male friends, alas! do forget when a suf- 
frage amendment is on the ticket. And 
that reminds me of a funny incident of 
the election. 

Paterfamilias, aforesaid, was exceed- 
ingly anxious that this amendment should 
be carried. He had a financial interest in 
it, for it was to enable the city of Denver 
to pay some long-standing debts, of which 
asum of over $3,000 was owing to him. 
He had duly and earnestly impressed upon 
his wife, his sisters, his daughter and 
cousin, his man-servant and his maid- 
servants the importance of voting for this 
amendment, and then he forgot to vote 
for it himself. If he had scratched his 
ticket and gone laboriously over that bal- 
lot as his wife did, there would have been 
some excuse for him, but he voted a 
straight ticket, and yet forgot the amend- 
ment entirely. Surely it is thus that suf- 
frage amendments are lost, because even 
the most interested voter is liable to be so 
taken up with business or with the gen- 
eral interests of his party that at the criti- 
cal moment the amendment is forgotten. 

A committee woman was present to 
procure anything needed by the officials, 
to look up lady voters, and to accompany 
any woman to the polls who might wish 
for her escort. 

The voting of our party over, we hur- 
ried back, and then an opportunity was 
provided for the domestics to take their 
turn. My friend has always personally 
managed every detail for the comfort of 
her large household, and felt she had 
enough to do without taking part in poli- 
tics. Now, however, she votes, because 
she considers it her duty, and she does it 
with the same conscientious zeal that 
characterizes all her actions, and withal 
she seemed to enjoy it. 

After the wheels of household affairs 
were set going for the day, we went to 
various polling-places; not to all, for there 
were over a hundred in the city, but cer- 
tainly to more than half that number. At 
almost all there were women to be seen 
inside, and going and coming. In one a 
neighbor held a baby while its mother 
voted. ‘There was occasionally a woman 
judge or inspector. At an appointed time 
my friend gave up her carriage to the use 
of a sick lady who was determined to get 
up from her bed to go to the polls, and, 
helped by three of her friends, she made 
the effort without being injured. Other 
instances of women prizing their vote 
came to my notice afterward. On the 
train leaving Denver after the election, I 
heard women talking about having de- 
layed their departure in order to vote. 
One said her husband was then employed 
in Minnesota. He had sent her a ticket 
to join him which would compel her to 
leave Denver Monday night before eiec- 
tion. But she went to the agent and told 
him he must telegraph and get the time 
extended, for she would forfeit her ticket 
rather than lose her chance to vote. In 
District D, one of the most aristocratic of 
Capitol Hill, 571 women registered and 
570 voted, and in the proportion of two 
women to one man. I met a great many 
women during the day and evening, and 
I only found one who had not voted; 
and she deeply regretted her failure to 
register and consequent ineligibility. 

I saw no disorder or disturbance of any 
kind, although we were careful to drive 
through the worst parts of the city. The 
polling-places in these parts were as quiet 
and respectable looking as any other. 





The city was much quieter than on ordi- 
nary business days, as many of the firms 
closed part of the day, and their employees 
went to their suburban homes to vote. 
Country traffic and the railroad travel 
were very light. Everybody stayed in his 
own place to vote, and Denver, the bust- 
ling metropolis of the Rockies, wore al- 
most a Sunday aspect. It would require 
the magic of Aladdin’s lamp to conjure 
up anything disagreeable or injurious as 
accompanying or arising from the voting 
of women in Colorado, and the testimony 
of those who have been able to compare 
elections before and since proves that 
much of the present good order is the re- 
sult of their voting, and of the good regu- 
lations which have been made in view of 
their presence at the polls. So much, at 
least, there has been of direct gain to 
the community. Then there has been an 
immense gain to women themselves. 
Their leading-women have ceased to be 
preéminently society women, and have 
become conscious of their citizenship, 
with all its obligations. The Woman's 
Club numbers over 600, and its conduct is 
systematic, parliamentary, considerate and 
dignified. The members are becoming 
strong and self-poised. They look on life 
with a broader outlook. 

The philanthropic department of the 
club has been taking up the Pingree Po- 
tato Patch idea, an‘ last year the commit- 
tee received $100 from the city charities 
for this work. They spent $40 for seed 
and $18 for tools, secured the use of a 
hundred half-acre pieces in and near the 
city, and set to work as many families, 
which had all previously been objects of 
charity. The land was irrigated free of 
charge, and this insured its productive- 
ness. The net results this year have been 
$2,000 worth of market produce. Not 
only is this an immense saving to the city, 
but it redeems a hundred families from 
pauperism, and withal establishes sympa- 
thetic relations between those who help 
and those who are helped. 

The legal department of the club spent 
the whole of last season in studying three 
bills which they wished presented to the 
Legislature, and the manner in which 
they made themselves masters of the pro- 
visions of the bills and of their possible 
outcome led the Chamber of Commerce to 
request them to take up a proposed new 
city charter for consideration. Not only 
this, but a charter prepared in the Uni- 
versity of Denver for the students has 
been sent to the club for study. 

Surely a condition which stimulates 
women to take an interest in all matters 
pertaining to good government, and which 
wins for them the respectful attention of 
the best men as valued coadjutors, must 
be for the benefit of any community. 


-_—-o- 


BIRTHDAY CELESRATION POSTPONED. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 1, 1896. 
Editors Woman s Journe!: 

With great sorrow 1 ain obliged to state 
that our beloved president of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association is 
very ill, and that we shall be unable to 
observe her ninetieth birthday with re- 
joicing, as we so fondly hoped to do. 

Whether Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw 
will be with us on Dec. 10, as previously 
announced, is not yet known, but should 
the expected meeting be held, it will be 
announced through our daily papers. We 
are waiting to hear from Miss Anthony 
upon the subject, and what she says will 
decide our course. ELLEN M. BoLLEs. 


CALIFORNIA. 








SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

[am sorry not to send you the full re, 
turns in time for this week’s JouRNAL; 
but they are very slow in coming in. 
There are still ten counties to hear from, 
I think the totals will be in early next 
week. As far as known, over 103,000 men 
voted for the amendment, while 130,000 
voted against it. It is curious that the 
majority against comes almost entirely 
from San Francisco and Alameda County. 

E. C. SARGENT. 





-_<--— 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held in the 
Woman Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 Park 
Street, on Tuesday, Dec. 8, at 2.30 P. M. 
Mrs. Ellen F. Adams, of Cambridge, will 
read a paper on ‘‘The Use of Wine in the 
Family.’’ Mrs. Adams is a very attractive 
speaker, and makes her paper very inter- 
esting. There will be opportunity for 
discussion at the close. Miss M. F. Willis 
will give a recitation, ‘‘Flags at Half- 
Mast.”’ 

Tea, cocoa, and light refreshments will 
be served as usual. Members of the 
Association will be admitted on presenta- 
tion of their membership tickets. All 
others are required to pay an admission 


fee of fifteen cents. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 


President. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
has returned from Europe, and is now 
ready to fill lecture engagements. Her 
address is 20 W. 32d Street, New York 
City. 

MuLe. RAcHEL HorrMman, the pianist, 
who will be heard in America this winter, 
is a graduate of the Conservatory in Brus- 
sels, and is the first woman who ever re- 
ceived the gold medal there. 


“OcTAVE THANET,” whose real name 
is Miss Alice French, lately lost her winter 
residence and valuable library at Elm- 
wood, Ark., by fire. The loss is $12,000. 
The family narrowly escaped. 


Mrs. MARGARET DELAND will be the 
essayist at the December literary meeting 
of the New England’s Woman’s Press As- 
sociation. A reception will be given in 
honor of Miss Agnes Repplier, Dec. 17. 


Miss RENA CHALLENER, Of Manistee, 
Mich., is said to be the only forewoman of 
a press-room in America. She belongs to 
Typographical Union No, 29, and is a 
member of the Woman’s Club of Michi- 
gan. 


Dr. MARY PuTNAM Jacobi lately read 
before the League for Political Education 
in New York an able paper entitled ‘‘From 
Massachusetts to Turkey.” It has been 
printed for private circulation, price five 
cents. We shall publish extracts from it 
shortly. 





Miss HELEN Morris Lewis received 
five votes for Congressman in the ninth 
district of North Carolina. These were 
the first votes ever cast in North Carolina 
for a woman. The congressional vote 
of North Carolina was officially canvassed 
on Nov. 27. 


Mrs. H. J Tucker of Hartford, Conn., 
has just had a literary charade party at 
her house, to raise funds for the Equal 
Rights Club. Those who failed to guess 
the characters acted out were required to 
put ‘ta penny in the slot.’”” Other clubs 
might do likewise. 


Mrs. Epnau Dow CurEenEy became 
president of the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children in 1887, after 
having been its faithful secretary for 
twenty-five years. Mrs, Cheney was born 
and educated in Boston, and her interests 
have long centred in great humanitarian 
movements, especially those relating to 
women. 

Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gipson, of Cam- 
bridge, England, two widowed sisters, who 
are celebrated for the discovery of Biblical 
manuscripts on Mount Sinai, have given a 
site and £20,000 for the Presbyterian Col- 
lege to be removed from Bloomsbury, 
London, to Cambridge. It is this Mrs. 
Lewis whose article entitled “‘What Lan- 
guage did Christ Speak?” is one of the 
most important contributions to the 
Christmas Century. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY was given a 
brilliant banquet by the Rochester Politi- 
cal Equality Club, upon her return from 
California. The large dining-hall of the 
Hotel Livingston was adorned with yellow 
bunting and the national colors, and about 
250 guests sat down to dinner. Mrs. 
M. L. T. Gannett acted as toast mistress. 
There were addresses by Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, Rev. Dr. J. W. A. Stewart, 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Miss 
Harriett May Mills, Joseph F. Alling. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Anthony, 
and an original poem, ‘‘The Pioneers,” 
was read by John M. Thayer. The occa- 
sion was much enjoyed, and the Rochester 
Herald devoted nearly four columns to the 
report, 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE is spok- 
en of as an author whose name should be 
inscribed on the Boston Public Library. 
The Boston Transcript pertinently re- 
marks: ‘tA place should be found in the 
lists of honor on the Public Library for 
the name of Harriet Beecher Stowe. She 
was still living when the lists of the fa- 
mous dead were then inscribed. But it is 
now time to find a place for her name on 
the great roll of honor where, by a curious 
whim of a mistake, the name of Rabelais 
was twice cut in stone. A writer in the 
Contemporary Review sneers at the achieve- 
ments of American women, because the 
name of one only, Maria Mitchell, was 
found worthy of a place in the lists of 
honor on the Boston Public Library. A 
writer in the Forum suggests various ex- 
planations. But the fact remains that the 
name of Harriet Beecher Stowe should be 
recorded in as good a place as that of 
Charlotte Bronté or Jane Austen.”’ 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

When the golden ages ceased, and the 
reign of mortals began upon the earth, we 
find the record of deeds so great, enter- 
prises so vast, that we wonder if these 
ancient Pharaohs were not, as they said, 
taught of God. 

Baen-neter, third king of the second 
dynasty, emerges from this shadowy suc- 
cession of kings to proclaim a decree so 
just and righteous, that his name still 
shines brightly upon the page of history 
as “Divine of Soul.” His decree referred 
to the rights of women, and declared that 
princesses as well as princes should inherit 
the throne. This law of female succession 
naturally affected all the varied ranks and 
conditions of women. In other Eastern 

_nations, woman has always been degraded 
from her rightful state; the mighty tribes 
of the Persians, Medes, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, verify the wretched story; but in 
Egypt from the beginning these things 
were not 80, 

The mother of Teta, the second king of 
the first dynasty, was celebrated for the 
‘discovery of an excellent receipt for ‘‘mak- 
ing the hair grow,” proving that she had 
‘a knowledge of letters and skill in medi- 
cine. 

From 4000 B. C. onward, daughters were 
as carefully trained and educated as the 
sons, the rights of the former equally 
respected with those of the latter, the 
condition of one as happy as that of the 
other. If the king died, the queen as- 
sumed the government; if the royal prin- 
cess married a foreign prince, that prince 
ruled through her right. Thus it came to 
pass that all women who inherited or held 
property, disposed of it in their wills 
according to their pleasure, directed the 
management of their estates or house- 
holds; went about, unveiled, as freely as 
the women of America now do, drove 
their own chariots if they were wealthy, 
enjoyed reading and writing, and sent 
letters and orders stamped with their own 
seals. 

A happy life and full development of 
her intellectual powers lead woman as 
well as man to plan great achievements 
for the honor of God, the country and the 
family. Egypt bears witness to her suc- 
cess. Only this past winter, at Deir-el- 
Bahari, has the Temple Beautiful been 
fully excavated and largely restored. A 
wonderful sight is now revealed to the 
traveller up the Nile. From the wide 
river is seen a long vista of terraced courts, 
a stately approach to the Temple proper, 
where spacious altars are flanked by 
spreading wings, and the grand fagade of 
majestic columns gleams snowy white 
against the background of the darker 
limestone heights. This splendid vision 
was called into life at the command of a 
woman, Queen Hatshepsu, who lived and 
reigned and wrought many wonders in 
Egypt 250 years before Moses was born. 

Farther up the Nile isa temple shrine 
of quite another sort, whose dedication 
tells that italso was inspired by a woman's 
love. Where the music of the sacred river 
ever lingers and its restless tide flows 
softly, there rises abruptly a mountain of 
stone. Here at Abii Simbel, the gentle 
Queen Nefert-ari dreams that only the 
sculptor’s chisel is needed to free the 
statues of her lord, her children, and her- 
self from the inclosing stone. The grotto 
of Hathor proves that she was right; the 
six recesses contain colossal likenesses of 
the royal family, while the inscription tells 
us that the queen, ‘his royal wife who 
loves him, made for Rameses, the strong 
in Truth, this Abode in the mountain of 
Pure Waters.”’ 

Nor is such love unusual between hus- 
band and wife; only the ability to raise so 
rich a memorial is unusual. From the 
earliest times the rank of the wife was 
dignified, her wishes tenderly consulted, 
her rights respected, her loss sincerely 
mourned, When Abraham entered Egypt, 
had he known the customs of the land, he 
would have been aware that the securest 
protection the beautiful Sarah could have 
had was in the shelter of his name, in the 
honorable station of being his wife. 

Both in religion and literature we con- 
stantly learn of the authority and erudi 
tion of women. 

It is related of the Egyptian Princess 
Nitetis, who was given in marriage to the 
King of Persia, that she—a girl of nine- 
teen—mastered the Persian language dur- 
ing her journey to his court and won af- 
fection and honor from Cambyses by her 
graceful greeting in his native tongue. 
We still recall that the third-best copy of 
Homer in the world was the property of a 
maiden, whose mummy was found in the 
Faiyim, her long dark hair across her 
breast, her head lying upon her greatest 
treasure, the book so loved by her in her 
young life having been buried with her. 

But by far the larger part of the women 
were subservient to humbler circum- 
stances. The ideal Egyptian of this class 
is well described by the tribute to the 

Hebrew woman in Proverbs 31. 

It follows naturally that what is descrip- 
tive of the one will almost equally express 





regard towards the other, as the Hebrew 
based, for more than 400 years, all of his 
conceptions of life upon his observations 
in Egypt. 

Numbers 27, verses 1-8, contains the 
first recorded case in the Scriptures of 
the consideration of the “rights of wom- 
en;’’ and behold, Moses, “learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ renders a 
decision according to the wise and just 
judgment of the ancient Ba-en-neter. 

MARIE N. BUCKMAN, 
Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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SUFFRAGE ACROSS THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


EpINBURGH, Nov. 16, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The gray old Castle in the midst of 
‘Edinboro’ Town” has this week looked 
down upon a notable gathering of British 
women, whose meetings in the interest of 
temperance and other reforms have filled 
the largest halls with sympathetic audi- 
ences. It is said that such successful 
women’s meetings have not been known 
in this historic town before. 

The closing meeting of the week was 
under the auspices of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Scotland. There was 
an American ‘‘chiel amang them takin’ 
notes,’ and it is possible your readers 
may like to hear some impressions of the 
work and the workers. 

As all know, only parliamentary fran- 
chise is lacking to the. women here; they 
vote on school and municipal affairs al- 
ready, on the same basis as men; they sit 
on school boards and stand for county 
councils, yet in actual law-making, after 
all, they have no share. That they need 
to have, is witnessed, for example, by the 
fact that there has been no temperance 
legislation whatever for fifty years. 

The venerable Mrs. M’ Laren, one of the 
notable sisters of the famous John Bright, 
has been at the front in the movement for 
suffrage since it began, and it was deeply 
regretted that a temporary illness detained 
her from presiding. Her son, however, 
Mr. Walter M’ Laren, worthily represented 
her sentiments, and in a most brotherly 
speech moved the chief resolution of the 
meeting, which was that ‘‘the assembly 
recognizes the fundamental constitutional 
principle that taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny, and protests against its 
violation «in the case of women, who, 
though they have for thirty years de- 
manded the suffrage, and are duly quali- 
fied, are still excluded from the right to 
exercise the parliamentary franchise.” 

The statement came with more force 
from this knightly gentleman than it 
would have done from a woman, that the 
crucial feeling which actuated the opposi- 
tion was “the spirit of monopoly; men’s 
jealousy of the interference of women; the 
desire to keep them underneath in order 
that they might not encroach upon the 
prerogatives and privileges of men.”’ He 
spoke of the recognized work of women in 
politics, a much larger factor in elections 
than with us, and declared that the women 
should pledge their candidates for this 
reform, as had been done in the reforms 
of 1832, 1866, and 1883, and then reckon 
with false friends. He declared that the 
time would never be ripe for it until 
women made it ripe; that the women 
might work for temperance until they 
died, but little progress would be made 
until they had been enfranchised to deal a 
blow at the liquor traffic. He thouxht it 
worth while to consider work for every 
moral reform secondary, until by their 
energy they had in their hands the vote— 
the only means of achieving reform. 

Miss Louisa Stevenson, who was called 
to the chair, is one of a quartette of gifted 
sisters who have done and are doing much 
for this beautiful city. All grant that to 
her persevering and wise efforts is due the 
final wide opening of the doors of this 
ancient university. She continues her 
good offices to the women students, who, 
as in all co-educational institutions where 
there are no women on the faculty, are as 
sheep without a shepherd. As secretary 
of the Edinburgh Society for the Univer- 
sity Education of Women, she is always 
ready to give friendly advice and assis- 
tance, 

Miss Wigham, the secretary, is another 
pioneer, a strong, sweet Quaker. She read 
a report which reviewed two years of 
work in the kingdom. ‘The most notable 
concerted work has been the presentation 
of a mammoth petition to Parliament. All 
ordinary ways of placing the _ petition 
before the House were blocked, but 
finally, through the effort of Mrs. Fawcett, 
the great books were got into the lobbies 
of Westminster Hall, and brought to the 
notice of members who were strolling 
about, by women who were there to ex- 
plain the meaning of the petition. Al- 
though the whole thing was soon ordered 
away by some high authority, it had been 
in sight and done its good work. 

The speakers who moved and seconded 
the acceptance of the report were a great 
contrast in age and experience. The 
former, Lady Frances Balfour, a daughter 
of the Duke of Argyle, a bonnie Scotch 





maiden with Titian gold hair, in her early 
twenties, reminded one, by her earnest- 
ness and direct and forceful way of saying 
what she believed, of the American college 
girl. Her acquaintance with the details 
of politics and parliamentary procedure 
was noticeable, and her great distress was 
that the cause was no longer persecuted, 
for then its more immediate success could 
be expected. 

The one who seconded the motion for 
adoption was Prof, Calderwood, professor 
of moral philosophy, who, with Prof. 
Masson and others has stood as the cham- 
pion of the women in the University all 
the years. The first five women who got 
into the medical college needed a cham- 
pion, so beset was their path with hard- 
ships. He rejoiced that at last, only lately, 
they had got women directors on the 
Board for the magnificent Edinburgh In- 
firmary. It was fine to hear him say, 
‘Politics are in a bad way if women must 
be keep out of them or else suffer. Some 
of us know the rough style of politics and 
scorn it.”’ 

It was expected that Lady Henry Somer- 
set would speak, but she was summoned 
to London by telegraph on important 
matters connected with Armenia, and 
judged the audience would feel with her 
that the cause of these suffering people 
must take precedence of any other. Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, at her request, was her 
substitute. Her reasonable and impas- 
sioned utterances are well known to 
American audiences, as are also the grace- 
ful, persuasive addresses of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson, of whom, as by all 
odds the most finished speaker of the 
society, a fellow country woman might feel 
just pride. She argued from the granted 
premise that woman’s place is in the home, 
that the home depends on the State, and 
therefore women have duties to the State. 
She declared that the movement for the 
enfranchisement of women is a movement 
of natural law, and nothing can stand in 
its way—‘‘but [ must say many women sit 
in its way.”’ 

The audience was somewhat discon- 
certed by an episode which occurred just 
at the close, as the chairman was about 
to put the resolution. ‘I move an amend- 
ment,’’ called a voice from the gallery, 
going on with a harangue. 

When the chairman insisted that no one 
could be heard except from the platform, 
a young man in working clothes came for- 
ward, gave his name, and proceeded to 
move that ‘all women should be entitled 
to the franchise.’ Another young work- 
man seconded from the gallery, declaring 
that suffrage ought to be given to all men 
and women because they were citizens, 
whether ratepayers or not. 

Mr. M’Laren, the mover of the resolu- 
tion, explained that although reform 
might be needed to cut deeper and wider, 
yet the resolution only asked that women 
should be treated in the same way as men; 
the amendment was inconsistent with the 
objects of the meeting, as its logical] out- 
come would be to change the entire basis 
of the franchise. 

The amendment was lost, the motion 
passed, and so the meeting ended. 

It may be further noted, by the way, 
that in one thing our public sentiment 
is more advanced. No respectable paper in 
Boston, New York, or Chicago would pub- 
lish such utterly flippant comments on 
women’s meetings as have been published 
this week in The Scotsman, the leading 
daily of Edinburgh, and rated as one of 
the most ably edited papers in the king- 
dom. This quotation however reveals the 
real spirit which animated its scorn: 

It will take much to convince the ordi- 
nary voter that women like Lady Henry 
Somerset and Mrs. Chant are likely to 
exert a salutary influence in politics. 
Their industry, ability, and disinterested- 
ness may be beyond question, but by com- 
mon consent they are identified with a 
wild, impracticable, and sentimental atti- 
tude towards current problems. Mrs. 
Chant’s peculiar interests are well known, 
and Lady Somerset is a temperance re- 
former of the extreme type. Both belong 
to the school of hysterical theorists. ‘The 
association of such impractical persons 
with the female suffrage movement is far 
from reassuring. 

Man proposes; God disposes. 

SARAH FRANCES WHITING. 


-_- 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin writes in 
the Century: 


Mr. Romanes has lately given utterance 
to the theory that women of unusual men- 
tal powers are deserving of heartfelt pity; 
that they are destined to be very unhappy 
themselves, and to be exceedingly obnox- 
ious to all those of either sex who may 
have the misfortune to know them. Asa 
matter of fact, we do not find that those 
women who have actually been distin- 
guished for their mental powers have done 
anything to confirm this theory. They 
have every one had the perversity to lead 
remarkably happy lives, and to have bound 
to themselves by the strongest ties of 
friendship the greatest and best of their 
contemporaries. Mrs. Somerville had 
rare social powers, and she met with a 
rare degree of social success. Mme. 
Kovalévsky, the famous Russian mathe- 





matician; is described as exerting a re- 
markable fascination upon all who sur- 
rounded her, and children in particular, it 
is said, were very sensitive to her charms. 
Sophie Germain had a wide circle of 
friends, who all spoke with enthusiasm 
of the charm and grace of her conversa- 
tion, of the self-forgetfulness and the 
modesty of her character. Maria Mitchell 
had the love and reverence of class after 
class of enthusiastic young girls, and who- 
ever had once been her pupil remained 
her devoted friend for life. 

But this theory of Mr. Romanes is one 
which does not need confirmation by facts. 
It is one of those theories which the strong 
intuitive powers of his sex can perceive to 
be true at a glance, and to which the dicta 
of experience are absolutely immaterial. 
The slower-going reasoning powers of 
women, not seeing this hypothesis borne 
out by the facts, cannot help asking by 
what theoretical arguments it is sup- 
ported; but on this point Mr. Romanes 
does not offer any assistance. He fails 
to give us any reason why clear and 
straightforward habits of thinking, wh ch 
are admitted to be an element of agree- 
ableness in a man, should be of an oppo- 
site character in women. I admit that 
there is something rather attractive about 
the mental powers of children. I admit 
that frivolity and inconsequence have a 
certain charm in a fair young girl; she is 
so very charming that everything about 
her is seen in an enchanted light. But is 
it to be supposed that if a good, clear 
understanding were added to her other 
attractions, she would be any less the mis- 
tress of all hearts than she is now? Ido 
not believe that intelligence is a blemish 
in a woman any more than I believe that 
gentleness and virtue are blemishes in 
men. It is not to be supposed that a good 
intellect will always insure a woman’s 
being lovable; but at the same time, it 
should not be forgotten that there are 
disagreeable women even among the very 
weakest-minded. It is true that a small 
amount of cleverness, a degree of learning 
which does not rise above pedantry, may 
make a person of either sex unadapted to 
lending charm to human intercourse; but 
that large mental powers, generously cul- 
tivated by the best attainable means, have 
not the effect of making both men and 
women more valuable for friendship, and 
more charming for love, is a proposition 
so nonsensical that it would not seem 
possible for any fair-minded person to 
hold it. It is an opinion that can be ac- 
counted for only when it is entertained by 
those men whose overweening vanity 
makes it impossible for them to find hap- 
piness except in an atmosphere of femi- 
nine adulation. 

Neither can it be supposed that the pos- 
session of a feeble intellect, or of one 
which has been allowed to grow up wholly 
in a state of nature, is an absolutely cer- 
tain guaranty of a well-ordered house and 
of well-trained children. There was once 
a race, the name of which has not been 
preserved in history, whose women had 
very soft and flabby muscles. A lover of 
reform proposed to introduce bodily exer- 
cises among them, in order to develop in 
them a greater degree of strength. ‘No,’ 
said some; “that would unfit her for her 
duties as wife and mother. It is only her 
weakness that causes her to love her chil- 
dren. Make her strong, and she will 
insist upon digging the cabbages and 
milking the cows, and all our children 
will die of neglect in early infancy.’’ So 
the change was not introduced, and the 
surrounding nations, being equally favor- 
ably situated in other respects, and having 
stronger women, gradually gained upon 
this short-sighted race, until it was 
crowded out of existence. There can be 
no doubt that that nation which first adds 
the well-trained mental powers of its wom- 
en to the sum total of its intelligence will 
add vastly toits power for dealing with all 
those difficult questions which are press- 
ing for solution. 

And there is no walk of life so uncom- 
plicated that its problems cannot be bet- 
ter met, and hence the level of intelligence 
in citizenship be distinctly raised, by fit- 
ting out brains with knowledge, and with 
the mental force requisite for its applica- 
tion. There was a time when living was 
a simpler matter than it is now. Each 
generation was content to carry on its life 
as its fathers and mothers had done be- 
fore it, and the pattern having once been 
set, it did not require much head to re- 
produce it. But the simplest kind of life 
cannot now be carried on by brains that 
are weak and flabby. No head of a house- 
hold can sleep well at night unless she has 
knowledge enough to superintend her 
plumber. She cannot regulate her ex 
penditures with easy conscience unless she 
can disentangle many far-reaching ques- 
tions of political economy. She is forced 
to choose whether she will make her in- 
fluence felt on questions of public and 
social reform, of temperance, of socialism 
—of all the rocks on which our civiliza- 
tion is in danger of being shattered —or 
whether she will join the ranks of those 
who are indifferent to the welfare of their 
kind. No one can form sound opinions in 
these days, and support’ them in such a 
way that they will carry weight, unless 
he has had his thinking powers hardened 
and tempered and sharpened by the very 
best processes that have yet been invented 
to that end. 

The moral of my argument is very plain. 
Let women have the best education that 
can be given them. Permitthem to make 
the most of their intellectual powers, how- 
ever humble those powers may be. Be- 
cause women excel men in virtue, they 
have not laid down the rule that men 
shall not be encouraged to practise the 
few small virtues that they are capable of. 
Preachers do not urge men to shun gentle 
manners, lest they should unsex them- 
selves. Why not let each half of the 
human race cultivate whatever qualities it 
has, instead of crushing some of them 
altogether, because it is possible that they 
are too small already? Women have now 
entered the fields of organized charity, of 





prison reform, of management of schools, 
If they are bent upon occupying them- 
selves with such grave concerns as these, 
why not put them in the way of getting 
that scientific knowledge without which 
they will do far more harm than good? 
Why not make it easy for every girl who 
has the right amount of ability for it, to 
train her faculties as she thinks best? 
There are not many of either sex upon 
whom it is worth while to expend the 
higher education. For those women who 
deserve it we ask the best that can be had, 
Throw open to them the rich existing 
endowments which have long enough been 
lavished exclusively upon young men, 
Organize some method for picking out 
the clever girls from among those who 
cannot afford to go to college, and provide 
them with scholarships. Do not let the 
colleges reserved for women be crippled 
for lack of means. But above all, make 
them free of those post-graduate courses 
which are the flower of our great institu- 
tions of learning. Here and there will 
appear a woman of exceptional powers 
which it had been a pity if the world had 
lost. None will be injured by too much 
learning; all will be strengthened and en- 
nobled, and we shall have fitted them, so 
far as in us lies, to leave behind them a 
world made better by their having lived 
in it. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MARY G. HAY. 


Governor Budd headed a list of sign- 
ers to an engrossed testimonial which 
was presented on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 6, to Miss Mary G. Hay, National 
Organizer and chairman of the California 
Woman Suffrage State Central Committee. 
The presentation took place at the head- 
quarters of the committee in the Parrott 
Building, San Francisco. It was worded 
as follows: 


TO MARY G, HAY. 


As men of the Pacific Coast, we bear 
witness and must acknowledge that the 
campaign fought for woman suffrage has 
been one of the cleanest and one of the 
best organized and managed that have 
occurred in our midst since California 
came into the Union. The highest degree 
of credit for the result is due to Mary G. 
Hay, National Organizer and Chairman of 
the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee, who has shown unusual executive 
ability and tact. Her organizing power, 
clear head,and gentle firmness have won for 
her what we all covet. It has proved to us 
that women in politics, as elsewhere, are 
our equals and able co-helpers. 

Therefore we have determined to sign 
our names to this our sincere opinion, 
that Mary G. Hay may know in what re- 
spect and esteem we hold her. The other 
brilliant and capable women whom we 
have been pleased to honor, and to wel- 
come to our State and to our political 
platforms under the leadership of that 
grand and steadfast woman, Susan B. 
Anthony, know what our opinion of them 
is. Miss Hay has taken the quieter part, 
the business part, the organizing part, 
and this we all know is one of the most 
difficult of all, and for this reason we wish 
to express to her personally our most 
sincere congratulations and keen apprecia- 
tion of her exceptional ability, from first 
to last, in the campaign of 1896 for woman 
suffrage in the State of California. 

Mr. A. T. Hatch presented the testi- 
monial with a neat presentation speech. 
The other members of the delegation 
added deserved words of praise for the 
work which Miss Hay has so faithfully 
performed. 

Miss Hay spoke briefly in acknowledg- 
ment, She said that she did not think she 
deserved the mark of favor which had 
been given her; but she could appreciate 
it, coming as it did from gentlemen who 
know semething of business, and of 
political work. She would be glad to 
show the gift to her people, and to say 
that there were 80,000 good strong men in 
California, She appreciated the gift more 
than she could ever express in words, and 
more than those present could possibly 
understand. 

Miss Hay has been the executive officer 
of the woman suffrage campaign to whom 
all the workers looked for direction. She 
has worked several months in California. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SISTER JANE. Her Friends and Acquaint- 
ances. A narrative of certain events 
and episodes transcribed from the pa- 
pers of the late William Warnum. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a charming story of Southern 
country life. The scene is laid in Georgia. 
The central character round whom all! the 
rest revolve is aSouthern ‘told maid.’’? We 
are so accustomed to the New England 
spinster that we are interested in her 
Southern sister, so like yet so unlike are 
the two. Indeed the dialect, the habits, 
the peculiarities of character are all new 
and strange to us, yet not unattractive. Mr. 
Harris cannot do the country a greater ser- 
vice than by thus bringing before the North- 
ern public the real Southerners in their 
homes. If everybody in the Eastern and 
Middle States would read ‘Sister Jane,” 
and if everybody in the Southern States 
would read ‘The Country of the Pointed 
Firs,’’there would be very little sectional 
prejudice left in the minds and hearts of 
the American people. Mary Bullard and 
Mandy Satterlee, William Warnum and 
Jiney Meadows, Grandsir Roach and 
Brother Crosby, Mrs. Beshears and Aunt 
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Jane, Clarence Bullard and the Colonel 
and the Colonel’s wife, the negro Mose 
and Free Betsey are unique yet lifelike. 
Everyone should read ‘Sister Jane.” 

H. B. B. 


A GENUINE Giri. By Jeanie Gould Lin- 
coln. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. Price, $1.25. 
This is a lively story, dramatic in its 

method, being largely composed of con- 

versation and dialogue. The scene is 

Washington, D. C., the characters are 

army Officers and their wives and daugh- 

ters, and young army officers who have an 
eye for the young ladies. The tone is 
light and merry and gay—everybody is 
happily married or on the way to become 
so. There is only one black sheep, and 
she comes to grief! But even the middle- 
aged New England spinster yields to 
the prevalent tendency to matrimony, and 

“all goes merry as a marriage bell.” It is 

acaptivating story for young people, and 

Phyllis is certainly a genuine girl anda 

lovable one. H. B. B. 


Nopopy’s Fautt. By NettaSyrett. Rob- 
erts Bros. Price, $1. 

This is an English story of the daughter 
of a “publican’”’ (a liquor dealer we should 
call him), who has been educated ‘until 
she has become a lady in her tastes and 
feelings, quite uncongenial with her par- 
ents’ character and surroundings. Class 
barriers, such as we do not have in Amer- 
ica, still rule in the mother country. She 
stands between two hostile classes; by 
education and nature she belongs to one; 
by birth and social position to the other. 
She has strong sympathies with both, but 
belongs wholly to neither. Then begins 
a lifelong struggle between love and duty. 
Her father dies; her mother needs her. 
But there is no happiness in the relation. 
She discards her lover from a sense of 
filial duty, and in doing so bids fare- 
well to happiness and intellectual life. It 
is a sorrowful story, told with much power 
and pathos H. B. B. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Annie M. 
Fields. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

It is not often that men and women, by 
paying a dollarand a half, can get into the 
best society of their country and of their 
age. Yet, that is what every one can do 
by buying and reading this delightful 
book. Mrs. Fields, as the wife of the 
most popular and eminent book publisher 
of New England, himself a literary man of 
conspicuous ability, was for many years 
brought into intimate personal relations 
with Longfellow, Lowell, Sumner, Emer- 
son, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Celia Thaxter, 
Whittier, etc. Being a woman of gracious 
presence, unerring tact, and social talent, 
Mrs. Fields made her house a centre for 
a circle of illustrious authors, men and 
women. And now, as their survivor, she 
gives us delightful reminiscences, which 
show us the individuality of authors 
whose works have delighted and instructed 
the American people during the past fifty 
years. In doing this, Mrs. Fields has 
become a public benefactor. The book 
should bein every family. It should form 
a part of every school iibrary. It is alive 
with anecdotes and affectionate comments, 
which give us glimpses of character, and 
are a key to the daily thoughts and feel- 
ings of the literary leaders of American 
thought. Noone but a woman could do 
this, and probably no woman but Mrs. 
Fields had the requisite opportunity and 
ability. This book would make a charm- 
ing Christmas present. H. B. B. 


-_--_ —_ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Grangers of New York have gen- 
erally favored woman suffrage, and are 
probably as yet the largest body of sup- 
porters of this reform in that State.— 
American Cultivator. 

The ladies’ board of the Free Hospital 
for Women held a fair at the Vendome, 
Boston, on Nov. 30 and Dee. 1, in aid of 
this institution. Two hundred and sixty- 
one poor women were treated last year in 
the hospital. In the out-patient depart- 
ment there were 8,400 cases. This hospi- 
talis supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. It is absolutely free, and accessible 
to suffering women from every creed and 
nationality. 

Many of the poor of New York City have 
cause to mourn the death of Mrs. William 
H. Vanderbilt, says Harper's Bazar. She 
was the founder and protector of St. 
Bartholomew's Mission in East Forty- 
second Street, was strongly interested in 
the work of the St. John’s Guild and of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
was Dr. Greer’s efficient aid in all char- 
itable work in the church. But these 
were only a part of her benevolence, and 
that which was generally known. What 
did not appear was the help she gave to 





the poor individually, for such assistance 


was almost always coupled with the condi- 
tion that the name of the giver should 
not be made known. She had her agents, 
who investigated the cases of all appli- 
cants of her bounty, and the number is 
countless of those who blessed her for 
her aid in times when the workings of 
organized charities would have been too 
slow to meet the immediate need. Often 
she went in person to relieve the wants of 
the poor and suffering. 


Rev. Phabe Hanaford says: ‘*The Bib- 
lical text, ‘And I will wipe Jerusalem as a 
man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning 
it upside down,’ plainly means that in 
those days men were engaged in menial 
work.’”’ She may or may not be right in 
this particular instance; but listen to an 
extract from the quaint description of the 
Egyptians given by William Watreman in 
“The Fardle of Facions,’’ published over 
three centuries ago: ‘‘Their women in 
old tyme had all the trade of occupiyng, 
and brokage abrode, and reuelled at the 
Tauerne, and kepte lustie chiere: and the 
men satte at home spinnyng and woorkyng 
of Lace, and suche other thynges as women 
are wonte.’’ The modern woman is very 
ancient. 

The Forum for December, 1896, contains 
the following articles: “Obstacles to 
Rational Educational Reform,’’ Dr. J. M. 
Rice, author of ‘The Public School Sys- 
tem of the United States;’’ ‘‘Another 
Year of Church Entertainments,’ Rev. 
William Bayard Hale; ‘Rudyard Kipling 
asa Poet,’’ Montgomery Schuyler; ‘‘The 
Election: Its Lessons and its Warnings,” 
Hon. Andrew D. White; ‘Will Govern- 
ment by the People Endure?”’? Dr. MacG. 
Means; “The Brewing of the Storm,” 
Goldwin Smith; ‘*Princeton in the Nation’s 
Service,’ Woodrow Wilson; “The Poetry 
of the Earl of Lytton,” George Saintsbury, 
professor of rhetoric and English litera- 
ture, Edinburgh University; ‘‘Drawbacks 
of a College Education,’ Charles F., 
Thwing, president, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; ‘‘Anatomy Laws versus Body 
Snatching,’’ Dr. Thomas Dwight, dean of 
the Harvard Medical School; ‘‘American 
Women and American Literature, Hon. 
Hugh H. Lusk, ex-member of the New 
Zealand Legislature. 

In the December Arena Mr. E. P. Pow- 
ell writes an admirable paper on ‘“Inter- 
national Arbitration.’’ Marie C. Remick 


them in warm water, Janet, and watch 
them. 
for a week.”’ 


| 
} 


Don’t touch the sticky little knobs | 


| 


Not a sign of a green leaf for two days, | 


only sticks with horseshoe-like scars. Not 
a green leaf for two days more, but cer- 
tainly the knobs were swelling. Three 
days more and the sticky scales were 
separating. Janet called the knobs buds, 
because they were opening just like 
flower-buds. 

When Aunt May came the next day, she 


| said, ‘‘Let’s hurry up the opening of a 
bud, Janet, and see whether there are | 


contributes an essay on “The Relation. 


of Industrialism to Morality,’ in which 
she argues that the present industrial sys- 
tem has been favorable to the growth of 
morality; Miss Lilian Whiting has a 
thoughtful essay on ‘The Life of the 
Spirit;’’ Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, in ‘‘The 
State Federations of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s’ Clubs,”’ gives informa- 
tion about what is going on among the 
women; while Helen M. Winslow con- 
tributes graphic sketches of prominent 
women journalists in ‘Some Newspaper 
Women.” There is a suggestive sympo- 
sium on ‘Practical Christianity as I Con- 
ceive it,’ by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D., Rev. Edward A. Horton, Rev. Rufus 
B. Tobey, Mary A. Livermore and Rev. 
Robert E. Bisbee. ‘‘The Last Year of 
Gail Hamilton’s Life’’ gives the story of 
the end of Miss Dodge’s life. She went to 
her last rest with a foretaste of its bliss- 
fulness, and the story of it all is here 
simply and charmingly told. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A WATERPROOF BED. 


BY GERTRUDE 


L. STONE. 





“Anything new this morning, Janet?” 
said Aunt May’s cheery voice as she came 
in to see the little invalid. 

“Not a single thing, auntie, except that 
those homely brown horse - chestnut 
branches are coated with ice. I was so 
tired of them as they were.”’ 

“But they blow-up in such a friendly 
way, and nod through the window to 
you, Janet.” 

“I know, but they’re only stupid old 
sticks. I'd like them if they had any 


green leaves.”’ 
“Why, they have some green leaves, 


Janet, only you can’t see them.” 

“Oh, where?” 

“I'll tell you some time, can’t stop to- 
day.” 

The next day Aunt May brought Janet 
four of the little brown twigs. ‘Keep 





any green leaves.”’ 

So they took out one of the twigs, and 
Aunt May gave Janet a darning-needle 
for taking the bud apart. Then Janet 
began to take off little sticky brown scales, 
then some softer scales, then she came to 
a soft, woolly ball. 

“Oh my!’ as the needle took off some 
of the downy covering, “I do believe, 
auntie, here’s a leaf. Itis! Sucha funny 
leaf; it’s all folded up and looks like a 
hand. Each finger will unfold, too. And 
there’s another leaf, and another.” 

Sure enough, there were three little 
downy leaves, and best of all, a flower- 
cluster bud in the middle. 

‘You didn’t know they were there, did 
you, Janet? They’ve been there ever since 
the leaves dropped off in the fall. The 
mother tree put all these little baby leaves 
in their beds to sleep until warm weather. 
She tucked them all in with these nice 
woolly blankets, and then wrapped them 
up in a waterproof—more than you have 
on your bed.”’ 

“T guess they need a waterproof when 
sometimes there’s ice all over them. Wish 
you'd bring me some more, I don’t think 
they’re stupid any longer.’’— Youth's Com- 
panion. 





FEED THE NERVES 


Upon pure, rich blood and you need not 
fear nervous prostration. Nerves are 
weak when they are improperly and insuf- 
ficiently nourished. Pure blood is their 
proper food, and pure blood comes by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is thus the 
greatest and best nerve tonic. It also 
builds up the whole system. 





Hoon’s Prius are the favorite family 
cathartic, easy to take, easy to operate. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844 
A Weekly Magazine 


-- & - -POREIGN 
PERIODICAL 


LITERATURE 


Giving yearly 3,500 double 

column octavo pages of mat- 

ter, (making four large vol- 

umes), unequalled in quality 
and quantity. 

It is 


Issued Every Saturday ollons 
Articles of Standard and Popular Interest. 


i to every reader of intelli- 
Indispensable gence and literary taste. 
Indispensable because it embraces the productions of 
the Ablest Living Writers in all departments of 
Literature, including Fiction and poet & Art, 
Science and Politics, History, Biography and 
Discovery; giving an amount of reading wna/- 
proached by any other periodical in the world, of the 
most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the 























ay. 

to still further enhance its value and efficiency, 
extend its scope and increase its usefulness, the pu 
lishers have arranged tor the addition of 


Several NEW FEATURES for 1897 
THESE INCLUDE 
The publication of occasional TRANSLA 
TIONS of noteworthy articles from the 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND 
ITALIAN REVIEWS and MAGAZINES. 
2d. The addition of a 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, 
containing three departments, viz., 
READINGS FROM 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
The number for Nov. 14th, No. 2732, contains the 
opening chapters of a 
New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 
translated especially for THe LivinG AGE. 

The same issue contains articles by 
Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and other eminent writers ; 
Translations from the French and Spanish, 
with Essays and Reviews from the latest British 
periodicals. 

Also a Thirty-two Page Supplement as de- 
scribed above. 


ist. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 4 year, free of Pos- 
tage. Single numbers, 15 cts. 

fO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, 
remitting before Jan. 1, the weekly numbers of 1896 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be 
sent gratis. 

The Best Home and Foreign Literature 
at Club Prices. 

For $8.50 THR Livinc AGE and Harfer’s Month- 
ly ; or for $9.00 THE LivinG AGE and Century ; or 
for $8.70 Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Bazar or 
Harper s Weekly; or for $800 THE LivING AGE 
and any $3.00 Magazine. Address 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than haif 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Co., » 338 icn 


(7% 





Soule Photo. 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamiin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Liisignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
eee very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik.”” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in cairying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
‘These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—-Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. \\ hatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

Thetranslator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
anages of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisareal service to let Americans and 
tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A’%. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itseli, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘lhey show 

orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances E£. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. These people 
are not, és increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—W. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!’’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘Ihe soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work 8 been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their oy rt A ce we 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite proms, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hituer- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Méss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William 7 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
iAvmgenan people in a new manner, along new 

ines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLirTON JouNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
halftones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gola and color, fons + $2.50. 


; Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By JOHN WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 
Edited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol 
umes; Crown $vo. Price §5.co. 


A Ilanual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00, 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Rehgiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School-. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the Noth American 
Gymnastic.U nion and publist ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A_ Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretir g C harac: 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTON 
KEENE, ("Grapho.") Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
onan New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘*Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,” ‘Eden ‘lableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 


$1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Ilus- 
trated, $1.50. : 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Club. 





By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May’s Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 


7 
a PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with ‘Young 
aster Kirke.’’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray--On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 











NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
~roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 


moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 
stamps. 

os 
‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 


‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 








GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





Seoeessssessessesstsse 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded tothe patrons of HousE AND 
HoME + WHS best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTER - 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


4 to be awarded Address 9018 Colombia & 
Olumbia Ave.,, 
e House and Home, pujapeipuia, pa. 


ey Na a ho on oe 
SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his ‘'y discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper pequiasty from 
the st-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, vot- 
ing by correspondence, has decided upon 
Des Moines, Iowa, as the place of holding 
its annual convention for 1897. 

The dates are from Wednesday, Jan. 27, to 
Saturday, Jan. 30, inclusive. 

Des Moines has hospitably arranged to 
entertain the Business Committee of the 
N. A. W.S. A., and the President of each 
State organization in attendance, or her 
proxy. To all regularly appointed delegates 
from State organizations, they offer lodging 
and breakfast without cost, and have ar- 
ranged to have dinner and tea served at a 
nominal price in the building in which the 
Convention will be held. 

It is hoped that, taking the Convention 
thus into the middle West, we shall have a 
large representation from all our State Asso- 
ciations. RACHEL FostER AVERY, 

Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S. A. 

Phila., Pa., Nov. 27, 18%. 

—_-  »>oe- —— 
BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD CANDIDATES. 


WOMEN VOTERS. 


W. H. Bowdlear. 
Charles Fleischer. 
F. E, Bateman. 
E. H. Dunn. 

E. W. Philbrick. 
S. E. Courtney. 
O. H. Marion. 

H. D. Huggan. 
Mrs. E. A. Fifield. 


REPUBLICAN, 


W. H. Bowdlear. 
J. A. McDonald. 
Charles Fleischer. 
O. H. Marion. 
F. E. Bateman. 
Mrs. E. A. Fifield. 
E. H. Duan. 
E. W. Philbrick. 
S. E. Courtney. 
SILVER DEMOCRATS. 
Mrs. E. A. Fifield. 
P. T. Nickerson. 
J. D. Murphy. 
H. D. Huggan. 
J. J. Donovan. 
Louis Raycroft. 
Hugh Kelley. 
Miss Edith Howes. 
Mrs. Josephine Ruffin. 
DEMOCRATS. 
H. D. Huggan. * 
Dr. J. A. McDonald. 
S. H. Borofsky. 
F. L. Coolidge. 
Dr. W. H. Devine. 
Chas. Fleischer. 
F. C. Dowd. 
L. P. Pfau. 
C. V. Dasey. 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield is on all tickets. 
Miss Edith Howes and Mrs. Josephine 
Ruffin have declined to run. 





THE CASE OF MISS HUTCHINS. 


We heartily second Mrs, Cheney’s com- 
munication to the Boston School Com- 
mittee concerning women principals for 
girls’ schools. It is of great importance 
to the business interests of a large class 
of women. There is already a woman 
candidate for the position of principal, 
who may possibly not be elected, solely 
on the ground of her sex. If she were 
aman, nobody would think of not voting 
for her. She has all the requisite qualifi- 
cations in as high a degree as any of the 
other candidatés; in a higher degree than 
most of them. She has filled the place 
next to the master for twenty years. One 
of the committee said plainly that he 
“should have no reason for voting against 
her except her sex, but that this was 
enough.”’ 

The Transcript had an editorial last 
Monday in favor of the election of quali- 
fied women as principals. We hope other 
Boston dailies will do likewise. Let every 
friend of fair play for women, whether 
asuffragist or not, bring influence to bear 
on each member of the School Committee 
in favor of Miss Hutchins. 

The vacancy exists in the Bowditch 
School, where Mr. Hill has just died. 
Miss Hutchins is the head assistant 
there. It is a girls’ school. 

This is a very practical step towards 
women’s rights. We hope that the friends 
of Miss Hutchins wlll be able to carry 
their point. 

Here is a fine opportunity for the Jour- 
nal and Advertiser, both of them Republi- 
can papers, to stand by the principle of 
their party unanimously affirmed in its 
National platform: ‘The Republican 
party is mindful of the rights and inter 
ests of women. Protection of American 
industry includes equal opportunities, and 





equal pay for equal work.” Give Miss 

Hutchins equal opportunity and equal 

salary to that received by male principals. 
H. B. B. 


-_<——-— 


BLIND TO PROGRESS. 


Bishop Doane mentions several defeats | 


of woman suffrage measures. He might 
have mentioned several more, if he had 
been better posted on his subject. But it 
is hardly fair for him to quote defeats 
which have since been turned into vic- 
tories. Thus, he records with pride that 
‘“‘New York, in its Constitutioual Conven- 
tion, denied suffrage to women by a vote 
of two to one”’’; but he omits to mention 
that the New York Legislature, at its next 
session after the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, voted in favor of a woman suffrage 
amendment by a vote of 80 to 31 in the 
Assembly and 20 to 5 in the Senate. Since 
Bishop Doane’s article is entitled ‘Some 
Later Aspects of Woman Suffrage,” this 
later aspect of the question in New York 
ought not to have escaped his notice. 

Bishop Doane seeks to give the impres- 
sion that the equal suffrage movement is 
making little or no progress. On that 
point let the “hard facts’’ speak for them- 
selves: 

Sixty years ago women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845 Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. It 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in i885. In 1886 
school suffrage was given in Washington, 
and municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1857 municipal suffrage was 
extended to all women in Kansas, and 
school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New Jer- 
sey. In 1891, school suffrage was granted 
in Illinois. In 1892, municipal suffrage 
was extended to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1893, school suffrage was granted in Con- 
necticut, and full suffrage in Colorado 
and New Zealand. In 1894, school suf- 
frage was granted in Ohio, a limited 
municipal suffrage in Iowa, and parish 
and district suffrage in England to women 
both marr.ed and single. In 1895, full 
suffrage was granted in Australia to 
women both married and single. In 1896, 
full suffrage has been granted in Utah, and 
also in Idaho, if two-thirds of the votes 
cast on the question are enough to carry 
an amendment in that State, a point which 
the Idaho courts will decide. 

If Bishop Doane really regards the out- 
look for the friends of equal rights as 
“discouraging,” he must have eyes fitter 
for a bat than for a bishop. But probably 
it is only a case of ‘‘None so blind as those 


who will not see.”’ A. & B. 
=aDeanr CU 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS 








Tuesday evening, Dec. 1, a large and 
lively meeting was held in Canton. Con- 
gressman Elijah Morse presided. There 
were stirring addresses by Miss Elizabeth 
U. Yates, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 2, the Som- 
erville Woman Suffrage League met in 
the hall of Highland Avenue Unitarian 
Church, Mrs, Sarah D. Field presided. 
Henry B. Blackwell spoke on the ‘Posi- 
tion and Prospects of Woman Suffrage.” 
Discussion followed. 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 2, at North 
Easton, at a well-attended meeting in 
M. E. Church, Rev. Mr. Chaftin presided. 
Henry B. Blackwell and Miss Elizabeth 
U. Yates made addresses. Mrs. A. D. 
Miller gave solos with piano accompani- 
ment. Leatlets were distributed. Mr. 
Blackwell recalled the fact that in Octo- 
ber, 1867, Hon. Oakes Ames, then a Con- 
gressman, signed an appeal to Congress 
and the country to include women as 
voters in the national reconstruction, Mr. 
Blackwell was the guest of Mr. William 
H. Ames, grandson of Hon. Oakes Ames 
and son of ex Gov. Oliver Ames. 

At New Bedford, Dec. 4, 3.30 P. M., the 
League was addressed by Mrs. M. P. C, 
Billings and Mr, H. B. Blackwell. 


—-- 


LECTURE BY PROF. HYATT. 





Prof, Alpheus Hyatt. curator of the Bbs- 
ton Society of Natural History, will give a 
lecture to women only, upon ‘*‘Woman Suf- 
frage from a Purely Biological Point of 
View,” in the hall of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, on Dec. 12, at 2.30 
P.M. The proceeds are to be used for the 
investigation of evolution. It is hoped 
that the lecture may be followed by a 
discussion. Tickets are 50 cents, and may 
be obtained from Miss I. L. Johnson, 467 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, or Mrs. 
Ella F, Boyd, 313 Hyde Park Avenue, 





Hyde Park; also at the Library of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, and 
at the WomaAn’s JouRNAL Office. 

The conclusions drawn by the lecturer 
are understood to be against equal suf- 
frage; but, as we believe that everything 
which stimulates thought on the subject 
makes converts to our side, we are glad to 
advertise Professor Hyatt’s lecture with- 
out charge, and we hope he will have a 
large audience. A. 8. B. 

-_——-_ - 


NOTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


Every Woman Suffrage League in Massa- 
chusetts should remember that the Execu- 
tive Committee have decided that all 
League reports of last year’s local work 
should be forwarded to the office of the 
State Society, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
as soon as possible, in order that they may 
be condensed and printed in the Decem- 
ber issues of our paper. They will after- 
wards be printed on a separate sheet for 
distribution at the annual meeting, Jan, 
11. Leagues that neglect to do so cannot 
have their reports included. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 

Most of our Armenian refugees have 
now found work. We areat present look- 
ing for situations for a few individuals of 
superior qualifications, who are fitted for 
a higher class of work. 

An Armenian merchant, a college grad- 
uate, who speaks and writes English, 
French, German, and several Oriental lan- 
guages, would be glad of any situation 
where his education and knowledge of 
languages might be useful. This man 
was well off, but lost everything in the 
massacres. He bears an excellent charac- 
ter, and has a wife and child. Address, 
for the present, G. K., Care Mrs. Harriet 
A. Dickinson, Harvard, Mass. 

A young Armenian who speaks French 
and English, and has a good recommen- 
dation from the missionaries, wants a 
place where he can do enough work morn- 
ings and evenings to pay for his board, 
and attend school during the day, He has 
successfully passed. the examinations for 
admission to the Polytechnic Institute at 
Worcester, but is unable to study there 
because he has found no opening in Wor- 
cester to work for his board. He would 
be glad to do this either in Boston or in 
any country town where there is a good 
academy. Address M., Box 3638, Boston, 
Mass. 

Another Armenian wishes to find work 
asanurse. He has a certificate from the 
City Hospital on Blackwell's Island, New 
York, and recommendations from a num- 
ber of private patients whom he has 
nursed. He speaks English well, and has 
a very pleasant, kindly manner. If un- 
able to get nursing, he is ready to do any 
other kind of work. Address A., Box 
3638, Boston, Mass. 

Our efforts to get work for the Arme- 
nians have brought us into communica- 
tion with persons of other nationalities. 
One writes: 

I am an Englishman, seven years in this 
country, and as such am badly handi- 
capped; for there seems to be, for no fault 
of mine, a strong feeling against every- 
thing English among a certain class, who 
will not patronize me. I keep a custem 
shoe shop, and do first-class work at 
prices the lowest consistent with good 
stock and getting a living, but I am sur- 
rounded by Jews, Italians, Swedes, etc., 
who can live cheaper, use inferior stock, 
and work for prices I cannot compete 
with; and I am very anxious to get away 
from it. I have tried and tried; have 
advertised in vain. I have none of that 
quality vulgarly called ‘“gall,’’ and no 
friends of influence to speak a word for 
me. It seems so hard to me, knowing as 
I do that I should ftillany position | might 
get, with the utmost faithfulness and zeal. 
Lam not looking fur big money, simply a 
fair living. I would jump at a night 
watchman’s job, or janitor, or anything 
where faith and trust would be appreci- 
ated. Iam forty-five, have been a bands- 
man in the English army, have a wile and 
three sons, two of whom have been out of 
work for some time until recently. 

This man saved two persons from 
drowning last summer, and has a testi- 
monial in recognition of his courage and 
presence of mind in putting out a danger- 
ous fire single-handed. Address V. D., 
Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 

I wish each of our readers would con- 
stitute himself or herself a committee of 
one to inquire among friends and neigh 
bors for situations for these deserving 
cases. There are plenty of places where 
the services of each would be welcome 
and valuable, if the need and the supply 
could only be brought together. A. 8. B. 
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ARMENIANS GIVE THANKS. 





About two hundred Armenians cele- 
brated Thanksgiving day at the Gulesian 
Building on Waltham Street, Boston. 
Long tables were decorated with fruits 
and flowers. The joyous party sat down 
under a motto in large gilt letters, ‘We 


l thank God for a land of freedom.” 





It was 
draped with the Armenian national colors 
and with the Armenian and American 
flags. 

The nucleus of the party was the group 
of Armenian refugees who have been 
cared for by the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
and Mr. M. H. Gulesian, assisted by a 
committee of prominent Armenians of 
this city—Mr. Carnig Eksergian, Messrs. 
O. H. and Mihran Ateshian, Mr. G, H. Pa- 
pazian, Mr. G. M. Yacubian and Mr. C, 
Kalemearian. Buta large number of Ar- 
menian and American friends were pres- 
ent also. It is rare to see so many Arme- 
nians assembled in one place, especially so 
many Armenian ladies and pretty Arme- 
nian children. A band of young Ameri- 
can ladies assisted as waiters. 

After dinner speeches were made by 
Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dr. 
Julia Morton Plummer, Prof. A. L. Boul- 
goorjoo, of Melrose, Mrs. Ferguson (repre. 
senting Mrs. Ruth C. Baker, of the W. C. 
T. U.), Mrs. E. J. Heard, Mr. and M's. 
M. H. Gulesian, Mr. Carnig Eksergian, Dr. 
H. E. Jermagian, Mrs. Harriet Todd and 
Prof. Iknadiosian, of Smyrna. 

A college student named Amerigian, a 
refugee from Marseilles, returned thanks. 
He said the Armenians were grateful first 
to God, then tu Lady Henry Somerset and 
Frances Willard, who had helped them to 
come to a land of freedom, then to the 
United States that had received them, 
then tothe Salvation Army, the W. C. T. U, 
and the individual friends who had cared 
for them and helped them to find work. 
Cheers were given for Lady Somerset, 
Miss Willard, the Salvation Army and the 
W. C. T. U. When Mr. Gulesian rose to 
speak, he received an ovation, the length, 
depth and heartiness of the applause 
showing not only his countrymen’s appre- 
ciation of his services in behalf of the 
refugees, but their resentment of a recent 
ungenerous criticism made anonymously 
in the papers. 

Mr. Gulesian declared that he owed 
most of what he had done to his wife’s 
inspiration, and he insisted upon her mak- 
ing a speech; so Mrs. Gulesian made her 
maiden speech, and did it very prettily, 
too. All the speakers were applauded, 
and every one seemed to have had a de- 
lightful time. Miss Sprague and other 
ladies contributed music, Armenian na- 
tional songs were sung, and all joined in 
singing ‘‘America”’ at the close. 

Turkeys and other good things were 
contributed by the Warren Street Baptist 
and Tremont Street Methodist Churches, 
also by ladies and Armenians resident on 
the Back Bay, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and by private individuals too numerous 
to mention. Peter Schell & Son cooked 
turkeys free of charge. Miss Kingston 
rendered efficient aid in stuffing them, and 
in many other ways. Mr. Scott lent 
crockery, and Mitten Bros. gave grapes. 

Ah 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. NOTES. 





A novel feature of one evening during 
the great National W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion at St. Louis was a department 
parade, led by the National Superinten- 
dents, and intended to illustrate to the eye 
the work done by the forty different depart- 
ments of the organization. The partici- 
pants in the parade were nearly all young 
women or children in costume. ‘lhe St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat says: 

When the department of. franchise, 
represented by a boy holding a ballot-box 
and a beautiful girl bearing a banner in- 
scribed, *‘Equal Rights for All,’”’ was 
reached, it was several minutes before the 
applause ceased, the majurity of the wom- 
en present seeming to be woman suffrag- 


ists, as well as sturdy temperance workers. * 


Miss Marie C. Brehm, of Casey, II1l., was 
reélected National Superintendent of Fran- 
chise. 

Miss Ella Harrison. of Carthage, Mo., 
was introduced to the Convention as the 
new president of the Missouri W.S. A., 
and was received with applause. 

The equal suffrage plank adopted by 
the Convention has already been published 
in these columns. But the many allusions 
to the ballot by different speakers and 
the warmth with which they were re- 
ceived, showed the feeling of the great 
assembly. 

Notwithstanding the great sympathetic 
strain consequent upon her work done for 
the Armenians previous to the Conven- 
tion, Miss Willard was able to measure 
up to every emergency of our great annual 
feast, says the Union Signal. She de- 
clared that the fatigue following the Ar- 
menian work and the difficult sea voyage 
was wholly overcome by the tremendous 
battery of power through faith in God 
and love for each other that the Conven- 
tion manifestly showed, and by which she 
was constantly surrounded and upheld. 

The White Ribbon Army is an army 
beautiful with banners, as will be seen 
from the following description by Mrs. 
Susanna M. D. Fry, managing editor of 
the Union Signal: 


Over the great platform hung two 


American flags on either side of the Eng- 
lish colors, and pendent from this last was 
| the flag of Armenia, It is formed of three 
blocks of equal size, of red, pale green, and 
blue. Crossing the line of the blue and 
green is a red Latin cross, and upon that 
the picture of the face of Christ as upon 
the celebrated handkerchief of Saint Ve- 
ronica, Crossing the line of the green and 
red is the figure of the lion of Judah. A 
pathetic flag it is. A lady in the audi- 
ence, gazing upon it, recalled the story of 
the legend, and seemed to hear the words, 
“This is my cross. In the sufferings of 
these my brethren, 1 suffer again,’’ and 
she longed to minister to the needs of the 
Armenians. Taking off a ring which was 
the most precious thing she had, she sent 
it to Miss Willard, saying she hoped the 
dear Lord would estimate its value by 
| what it cost her to give it. Many beauti- 
ful and elegant banners contrasted with 
the deep green foliage of ferns and palms 
upon the great platform. Among them 
were ‘Michigan, my Michigan,’ New 
York, Ohio, The National, South Aus- 
tralian and the World’s. Speaking of 
banners, two new ones are particularly 
worthy of note. One from Ohio was pre- 
sented to the Convention by Mrs. Ham- 
mond, editor of the Ohio Messenger. It 
is of white silk, upon which is painted a 
saloon with women kneeling before it. 
Above the picture are the words, ‘Ohio, 
the Crusade State;’’ below, the letters, 
“Ww. C. T. U.” It is trimmed with a 
fringe of buckeyes. The back of it is yel- 
low (suffrage) upon which is painted a 
bunch of nasturtiums. The other was 
presented by the railroad men of the Pitts- 
burg and Lake Erie road, represented by 
thirty men, each wearing the white rib- 
bon, to the railroad department of the 
Pennsylvania W. C. T. U., at its last an- 
nual convention. It cost $150. Upon it 
is painted an engine and tender. The 
letters, ‘‘W. C. T. U.,”’ are upon the tender, 
and below are the words, ‘“‘Blessed art 
thou when thou comest in, and blessed 
shalt thou be when thou goest out.” 


Concerning the great meeting held for 
the Armenians, which over six thousand 
people attended, Mrs. Fry says: 

No more deeply interested audience 
ever listened for over three hours to tales 
as strange and horribleas are written any- 
where in the annals of the world. The 
impassioned eloquence of Rebecca Kri- 
korian, the arraignment of Christian 
nations and peoples by Dr. Greene, the 
pathetic stories by Mesdames Stevens and 
Fessenden concerning the arrival of the 
refugees in Maine and Massachusetts and 
the tinding of homes for them, with the 
touches that showed the gentle character, 
gratitude and love of the refugees, the 
statesman-like address of Rev. Mr. Pal- 
more, and the powerful appeal of Miss 
Leitch, held the audience spellbound from 
first to last. The collection taken was, 
cash, $601, and signed pledges, $265, The 
amount has since been swelied to over 
$1,000. 

Rev. Dr. O. M. Stewart, who writes in 
the Central Christian Advocate regarding 
the recent National Convention, was im- 
pressed by the orderliness of the proceed- 
ings. He says: 

The anticipations of debate, like that in 
Congress, secured a large attendance when 
the resolutions and declarations of prin- 
ciples were to be considered. The ordi- 
nary pnewspaper reporter, who has never 
had a glimpse of Congress, and never saw 
the tumultuous waves of a General Con- 
ference in time of highest storm, easily 
exaggerates the surface waves on this 
parliamentary sea. But justice requires 
it be said that every sea and storm obeys 
promptly the voice of the presiding officer. 
Not one minute is lost for want of obedi- 
ence to the sound of the gavel. Twenty 
voices, in extreme moments, may call for 
recognition, but instantly, without a 
moment’s loss of time, there is but one to 
speak. Obedience to the chair is prompt 
and universal. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, na- 
tional corresponding secretary, reported 
1,175 new unions organized. The national 
treasurer, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, gave the 
total receipts at $26,706, and a gain in pay- 
ing membership of nearly twelve hundred. 
The forty superintendents and score of 
organizers spoke encouragingly of their 
year’s efforts. Sixteen million children 
under scientific temperance instruction; 
ten thousand enrolled in Bands of Mercy; 
thousands more in Loyal Temperance 
Legions and Anti-Cigarette Leagues; 
physical education adopted by the National 
Board of Education; millions of pages of 
temperance literature distributed; tracts 
given to 640,000 minors; victories for Sab- 
bath observance; fifty new unions of col- 
ored people; raising of the age of protec- 
tion in Ohio, Louisiana and North Caro- 
lina; striking advances in the suppression 
of impure literature; progress in railroad 
work and in the beautiful mission of the 
flowers; great activity and demand for the 
services of the sixty State and national 
evangelists; all these are among the telling 
points gleaned from the reports which 
contributed to the happiness of the 
assembly. E. M. A. 

aoe 


SUFFAGE LECTURE AT BRYN MAWE 


Mrs. Bertrand Russell (née Alys Whitall 
Smith) delivered an address on the woman 
question at Bryn Mawr College, before the 
De Rebus Club, on Monday evening, Nov. 
23. She said in part: 

The woman suffrage movement began 
about a century ago when Mary Woll- 





stonecraft published her ‘Vindication of 
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Special Sale a 
* FUR CAPES. 





ASTRACHAN CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $35. 
30 inch, $35, worth $50. 


worth $40. 
worth $58. 


30 inch, $28, 
30 inch, $42, 


WOOL SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $37. 


30 inch, $38, 


30 inch, $28, worth $42. 


worth $55. 


ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $23, worth $35. 
33 inch, $36, worth $50. 
36 inch, $41, worth $55. 


worth $45. 
worth $60. 
worth $70. 


30 inch, $31, 


33 inch, $44, 
- 36 inch, $48, 


Seal and Persian Lamb Jackets at Very Low Prices. 


A Line of Winter Cloth Jackets, $6, $9 and $12. 
»* Formerly $10, $15 and $18. »* 





INTERNATIONAL FUR CO., 


39 and 41 Summer Street, Boston. 











the Rights of Women,”’ in which her de- 
mand for liberty and equality for her sex 
was closely akin to the demand of the 
laboring class for its liberty and equality. 
These democratic aspirations found their 
development in England alone, and when, 
through the teachings of the Manchester 
school, labor demanded ‘freedom of con- 
tract,” John Stuart Mill began to claim 
for women “equality of opportunity.” 
His ‘‘Subjection of Women”’ has remained 
to the present day the gospel of advanced 
women in England and America, but it is 
a doctrine wholly indifferent to social 
utility, on which alone a valid claim for 
woman suffrage can be based. If we can 
show that the financial and political in- 
dependence of women, for which Mill 
pleads, is for the good of society, then 
we can demand not only the removal 
of those artificial disabilities which stand 
in the way of equality of opportunity, but 
also the counteraction of those natural 
and more deep-seated disabilities which 
the doctrine of natural rights leaves un- 
touched. Mill’s doctrine applies to picked 
women only, and his followers have been 
principally highly gifted and cultured 
women, who revolted against the condi- 
tions under which they had to work. 

The woman movement in Germany, on 
the contrary, has been a movement of the 
working classes, who treat the whole 
question rather as a labor question than 
as a question of sex. August Bebel’s book 
on ‘‘Woman”’ is a complete statement of 
the German social democratic position on 
the subject. This book is more important 
as a work of Socialistic propaganda than 
as a scientific treatise on ‘‘Woman,”’ but 
with all its faults itis the best book yet 
written on the woman question. It does 
not, however, face the antagonism which 
may yet remain between tle interest of 
the individual woman and the interest of 
society in the ideal Socialist State, unless 
women realize the value of citizen-making, 
and what an important duty the bearing 
and rearing of children must always be. 
Bebel views the world entirely from the 
standpoint of the wage-earner, and he re- 
gards woman too much as an industrial 
worker, and not enough as a mother. 

It has been left to Karl Pearson, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of 
London, to suggest, in an article entitled 
“Woman and Labor,’’ a more satisfactory 
way of dealing with the economic inde- 
pendence of women. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 





LAST DAYS OF CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The story of the last days of the Cali- 
fornia campaign has been already sent you 
in various versions. But I want to add a 
brief appendix, and pay my tribute to the 
men and women of the Golden State who 
labored so earnestly for the emancipation 
of its disfranchised citizens. 

Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, of San Francisco, 
the president of the State Association and 
chairman of the joint Campaign Com- 
mittee, made every sacrifice, and was most 
untiring in her efforts. Her daughter, Dr. 
Sargent, was constantly at work by her 
side. Mrs. Sargent endeared herselt per- 
sonally to every one of the workers from 
the East and from her own State. She 
had most devoted supporters in San Fran- 
cisco, who, either as officers or as privates, 
Were unflagging from beginning to end 
of the combat. With these I came into 
less close contact than I could’ have 
wished, because of my almost continuous 
absence from the city. But also in the 
State, outside San Francisco, valiant work 
was done by the California women, and of 
this | had more personal knowledge. 

Never have I seen such enthusiasm; 
never have I met more genuine hospitality 
than I encountered during my eight 





months of campaigning. It was my lot to 
be almost constantly in the field. Jour- 
neying each day from place to place, and 
speaking each night to a different audi- 
ence, brought me in contact with the peo- 
ple of many sections of the State. In 
town or hamlet, in the larger cities or on 
isolated ranches, the freest hospitality for 
the traveller and for her thought was 
ever ready. In the East we expect to 
meet occasional rebuffs from misguided 
“antis.’’ In the West that species is most 
rare. None of us campaigners can ever 
forget the women of California with whom 
we found such a welcome, nor the men 
who were not too busy to drive us on 
through dust and heat to the next stop- 
ping-place, often thirty miles distant. 

There was not a sign of discouragement 
from any part of the State after the result 
of the vote on the amendment was an- 
nounced, The State Convention held in 
San Francisco right after election was like 
a jubilee. No one looked disheartened. 
Only fresh resolves to fight on were regis- 
tered, and only fresh courage for the 
future was manifested. None of our 
troops were slain in that combat. And 
why should there have been any loss re- 
corded? 

To have carried the State of California 
eutside of San Francisco and Oakland was 
a victory! That was a triumph for the 
eight months’ campaign which had aroused 
and educated the people. Had San Fran- 
cisco been blessed with as large a pro- 
portion of intelligent and honest voters as 
those outside the city, the total result 
would have shown a balance on our side. 

On the last night befure our departure, 
a final rally was held. It was a fitting 
climax to the long campaign. Metropoli- 
tan Temple, San Francisco, was packed 
with a fine audience. The enthusiasm 
grew as Miss Anthony tuok the chair, after 
a few words of introduction by Mrs. Sar- 
gent. Our great leader was greeted by 
round upon round of applause from that 
vast throng. It was some little time be- 
fore she could speak. Miss Anthony was 
never happier in her conduct of a meeting. 
She had the right word ready for every 
speaker, and brought down the house by 
her bright sallies. Both Miss Shaw and 
Mrs. Catt spoke in their noblest vein. All 
who have ever heard them know what 
that means. Judge Maguire, of San 
Francisco, and Rev. Mr. McLean, of Oak- 
land, made short speeches. A young 
woman representing the labor party read 
a brief paper full of fire. Miss Mary G. 
Hay and Harriet May Mills also made 
short addresses. The meeting was ap- 
propriately closed by a few words from 
Miss Anthony. Then the stage was 
crowded with friends saying final adieux. 

We were a merry party of seven board- 
ing the Oakland ferry-boat the next night 
for the east-bound train. A company of 
San Francisco friends accompanied us as 
far as East Oakland, showering flowers, 
fruits, and other gifts upon different mem- 
bers of the departing troupe. It was a 
memorable leave-taking. The final sur- 
prise was a great box of fruit and nuts 
brought in for Miss Shaw at a station 
down the road near Sacramento. 

We were sorry to cast off Miss Anthony 
and Mrs, Catt at Reno the next morning. 
The rest of us stopped at Salt Lake for 
twenty-four hours. A friend met us at 
Ogden. At the Salt Lake Station we were 
met by Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, and 
were all entertained in the homes uf vot- 
ing women. It was interesting to meet 
and talk with the new citizens. They 
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took an active part in the election. I 
was not able to get the exact figures, but 
was told on high authority that « larger 
percentage of women than of men had 
voted. Mrs. Cannon, the new State Sen- 
ator, was presented to us. She isa fine- 
looking woman, of apparent energy and 
ability. Miss Shaw spoke for the benefit 
of the Kindergarten Association at the 
Assembly Hall in the evening. In the 
afternoon the ladies gave a reception to 
the guests in the parlors of one of the 
hotels. A heavy storm kept many away, 
but there was a pleasant gathering of at- 
tractive women. We were delighted with 
Salt Lake and with its generous hospitality. 

For our day in Denver we had almost 
perfect weather. A cloud obscured Pike’s 


| Peak during the forenoon, but the snow- 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Joun B. CAMPBELL, a faithful friend, 
and for many years an active worker for 
woman suffrage, has passed away. He 
was formerly widely known to the suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts, Maine, Iowa 
and Colorado, in connection with the 
labors of his wife, Margaret W. Campbell, 
for whose meetings he made arrange- 
ments, going in advance to secure halls, 
newspaper notices and local coéperation. 
There was something knightly and chival- 
rous in his appreciation of the woman 
who was his ideal of feminine nobility, 
and this affection served all through his 
life as an anchor to an impulsive and rest- 
less activity. In pursuit of business or of 
health he often left his home, but always 
returned to it as to a haven of peace and 
safety. 

Mr. Campbell died in Joliet, Ill., Nov. 
27, at the residence of his son, George, 
after a painful illness of several years. 
His wife was with him to the end. He 
was born Sept. 15, 1822, in Waldo County, 
Maine. He and Margaret were married 
March 22, 1847, An ardent Republican in 
the early days of that party, he has been 
a Prohibitionist for the past twenty years. 
By profession and temperament an artist, 
he would have achieved eminence as a 
portrait painter if he had given himself 
solely to his profession. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell in Springtield, Mass., more 
than twenty-five years ago, when Dr. 
and Mrs. Church were leading suffrayists 
of that vicinity. Very early Lucy Stone 
recognized in Margaret a depth of convic- 
tion and an unselfish sincerity akin to her 
own. Mrs, Campbell became a speaker at 
our numerous suffrage meetings, State 
and national, and later went with her hus- 
band to her native State of Maine as an 
organizer of the suffrage work in that 
State for the American W.S. A. So great 
was the respect and interest they awak- 
ened there that it is possible woman 
suffrage might then have been secured, if 
the Society had been able to keep them 
permanently in the field. 

The removal of son and daughter to the 
West drew the parents thither. In 1876 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell canvassed Colo- 
rado and tried tov have woman suffrage 
included in the new ‘constitution of the 
Centennial State. They so far succeeded 
as tu secure a provision that women might 
be at any time enfranchised by act of leg- 
islature ratified by the voters. It was 
under this provision that tlie women of 
Culorado were enfranchised in 1893. 

In 1877 Lucy Stone and myself joined 
Mr. and Mrs Campbell in Denver, and 
made a campaign in Colorado. Every- 
where we went those pioneers had been 
befure us. No muvountain was so steep, 
no wilderness so frightful, no mining- 
camp so rough, no height so bleak and 
inaccessible that they had not penetrated 
the sulitudes and gathered the people to 
hear the demand for woman's equality. 
The women of the Rocky Mountains will 
be forever indebted to those brave souls 
for two entire years of apostolic labor, 
given without fee or reward. Generous, 
houest, unselfish genial, brave and enter- 
prising, this man had a lung struggle with 
disease, to which he at last succumbed. 

“After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

To the faithful wife whose long strain 
of care and anxiety is at an end, the suf- 
fragists of America will tender sympathy 
and condolence. H. B. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, DEc, 2, 1896. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

Next week, on Monday, the Fifty-fourth 
Congress will convene for its last session 
of a brief three months, and early in Jan- 
uary such State Legislatures as are to meet 
in 1897 will be assembled. It is time, 
therefore, to prepare for legislative action, 
and carefully to review the ground to see 
what chance there may be of success. Ip 
every State there should be some measure 
fur the improvement of the condition of 
women, since nothing so agitates our 
questiun and so enthuses its friends as a 
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bill or amendment pending in the upper 
or lower house, or both. 

It may be well briefly to review the situ- 
ation in this State. 

In 1895 a concurrent resolution, provid- 
ing for the submission to the voters of an 
amendment omitting the word ‘‘male’’ 
from Art II., Section 1, of the State Consti- 
tution, passed both branches of the Legis- 
lature—the Senate by 20 ayes to 5 noes; 
the Assembly by a vote of 80 ayes tu 31 
noes. A concurrent resolution does not 
require the Governor’s signature, but must 
pass two successive Legislatures. 

This resolution was carefully prepared 
by Hon. Charles T. Lincoln, chairman of 
the Committee of Statutory Revision and 
legal adviser of the Governor. Of course 
it was drafted with the utmost nicety of 
expression. Mrs. Martha R. Almy, of 
Jamestown, had charge of the measure, 
and showed great ability and skill in pass- 
ing it through both houses. It seemed as 
if half our battle was won. But, in some 
mysterious manner, possibly by some 
malicious enemy, the word “citizen’’ in 
the original Constitution was changed to 
‘resident’? in the proposed amendment, 
thus quite altering its meaning and scope, 
and involving questions of naturalization 
with which we never intended to meddle. 

The work of the whole winter was thus 
lost, and the labor must again be taken 
up from the beginning. Last year was 
held the first session of a new Legislature 
—that is, we had a new Senate as well as 
anew Assembly. An Assembly is always 
chosen each year; the Senate always here- 
tofore once in two years. But, in order 
to comply with the provisions of the new 
Constitution and brirg the election of 
State officials on the even years, the pres- 
ent Senate will hold over for three years. 
A new one will not be chosen until 1898, 
and we shall not have another Legislature 
until Jan. 1, 1899. 

The session opening Jan. 1, 1896, was 
the first of this present Legislature. It 
was deemed wise, by the members of the 
Legislative Committee, of which Mrs. 
Maud Humphre s was chairman, to take 
no action at that time, and while I myself 
am always in favor of agitation, as there 
are two more sessions of this Legislature 
no time was actually lost. 

T:is year Mrs. Mary E. Loines has 
been appointed chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee. As she is a woman of 
much capacity and energy, we may look 
for most efficient work. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE.. 

210 Central Park, South. 








TIME IS MONEY. 





When you are travelling, due consider- 
ation should be given to the amount of 
time to be spent in making your journey. 

The Union Paciric is the best line and 
makes the fastest time by many hours to 
Salt Lake City, Portland, San Francisco, 
and other California points. 

For full particulars, address R. TEN- 


BROECK, General Eastern Agent, 287 
Broadway, N. Y. 
——_o——_- 


Now that you are beginning to think 
‘“‘Whatshalll purchase for Christmas?”’ we 
would ask you to examine the attractive 
line of gloves at Miss Fisk's, 44 Temple 
Place. There can be no more satisfactory 
present than gloves, and when purchased 
at Miss Fisk’s, if the size is not correct, 
they are always kindly exchanged. Then 
again, her stock embraces all of the best 
makes, in the most popular and desira- 
ble colors, and the prices are reasonable. 

mein 

Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has a very 
charming line of ladies’ novelties in 
jewelry and pretty and attractive veils, 
for Christmas gifts, also charming French 
flannel and velvet waists. 


PRECIOUS 
. . STONES 


Wholesale and Retail. 











At the Very 
Lowest Prices. 


GEMS 


Set and Unset 








Alvah Skinner & Son, 


6 Winter St., Cor. Washington, 
ONE FLIGHT. 





AMUSEMENTS. 





CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Je AKON ecccccccccsccccccs ....General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY. DEC.7. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, 


FAUST. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. ats 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and gocents, according to location, 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH......«..- Proprietor and Manager 


MONDAY, DEC. 7—Second Week, 
“Most thrilling, constantly fpacipating, uplifting 
play given in cms city for years.’”’-—Heral. 


David Belasco’s Great Romantic Drama, 


The Heart of Maryland 


As played 300 nights at Herald Sq. Theatre, 
New York. 





Same  Seeat Cast 
Same Beaulitul Scenic Display. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 





Ow oow SQU ARE THEATRE 
Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 
One Week Only, commencing Dec. 7. 
EDWARD HARRIGAN, 
In His Latest Success, 
MARTY MALONE. 


Music by DAVE BRAHAM. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





THE BOSTON PRESS HAVE DE- 
CLARED THAT THE 


LAO CO 


IS A POPULAR SUCCESS. 


A collection of the most magnificent animals 


IN THE WORLD. 


CHIQUITA, "3 cx" 


And other novel features in the Lower Hall. 
Open Daily from 10 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10.30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, Adults 25c. Children 10c. 











MURRAY SCHOOL 


—,; aan 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, etc. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M 


Private or even 
=) lessons if cveing & 


Call or send for Prospectus, 








GLOV ES 


Eor Christmas. 
MISS [1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 


has a very attractive assortment 
of Gloves for Christmas, and 
would be very pleased if you 
would examine them. 
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JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





The Japanese have a legend to the effect that the 
dewy juices in the hedrt of Kiku or chrysanthemum, 
are the elixir of life. Ihe gee | translation 
from a native poet, Satomi Sensi, touches upon this 
point. 
O bloom of chrysanthemums! 

Fabled of old, 
A fountain of rapture 

And sweetness untold— 


The dewy wine sparkled 
With life in its flame, 

And mortals partaking, 
Immortal became. 


But lo! There hath opened 
A wonderful flower, 

For God’s Love hath blossomed— 
Soul-life is its dower. 


And its petals shall shine 

More enduring than thine 

With their fabulous treasures of life-giving 
wine— 

For fairyland’s store— 


And its dewdrops shall glow 

And its fragrance shall grow 
From more unto more 

While the years come and go! 





-_—-- 


HOW WEARY IS OUR HEART. 





BY WILLIAM WATSON. 





Of kings and courts; of kingly, courtly 
ways 

In which the life of man is bought and sold; 

How weary is our heart these many days! 


Of ceremonious embassies that hold 
Parley with Hell in fine and silken phrase, 
How weary is our heart these many days! 


Of wavering counsellors neither hot norcold, 

Whom from His mouth God speweth, be it 
told 

How weary is our heart these many days! 


Yea, for the ravelled night is round the 
lands, 

And sick are we of all the imperial story. 

The tramp of Power, and its long trail of 
pain; 

The mighty brows in meanest arts grown 
hoary ; 

The mighty hands, 

That in the dear, affronted name of Peace 

Bind down a people to be racked and slain; 

The emulous armies waxing without cease, 

All-puissant all in vain; 

The pacts and leagues to murder by delays, 

And the dumb throngs that on the deaf 
thrones gaze; 

The common, loveless lust of territory, 

The lips that only babble of their mart, 

While to the night the shrieking hamlets 
blaze; 

The bought allegiance. and the purchased 
praise, 

False honor, and shameful glory ;— 

Of all the evil whereof this is part, 

How weary is our heart, 

How weary is our heart these many days! 


-_- ee 


A BROWN CLOAK. 

“IT don’t know as I’ve got anything to 
give,” said Farmer Foxglove, looking 
dubiously around the kitchen. 

Widow Waterman gave a little sniff of 
mingled deprecation and humility. 

“Times is very hard with me, Mr. Fox- 
glove,”’ said she. “I hain’t had no work 
since August, and there ain’t nothin’ to 
eat in the house.” 

**You don’t tell me!’’ said the farmer, 
who was the softest-hearted of men. 
“‘Here, give me your basket! Philena’ll 
say I’m an old fool; but I don’t care.” 

With a trepidation not unlike the sen- 
sation of a schoolboy who robs an orchard 
for the first time, he went into the buttery 
and helped himself to half a cold roast 
fowl, a loaf of rye bread, a goodly wedge 
of yellow butter out of a covered stone 
jar, and three-quarters of a juicy apple 
pie. Then he opened Mrs. Foxglove’s 
especial tea-caddy, and filched a handful 
of the fragrant dried leaves, which he 
wrapped up in brown paper and put beside 
the other viands. And, chancing to notice 
how thin and inadequate the poor old 
woman’s shawl was, he recklessly took 
down an old bombazine cloak, originally a 
bright brown, but now faded in as many 
streaks as a zebra hide, which had hung 
from time immemorial in the back entry. 

“There ain’t no more use in that old 
dud,” he thought. ‘And it'll keep the 
cold out, and if Philena makes a fuss I'll 
give her a new blanket shawl.” 

Mrs. Waterman went off rejoicing. 
Presently Mrs. Foxglove and Seraphina 
came home from the weekly meeting of 
the Society for the Helpers of the Heathen, 
in jubilant spirits. 

*“‘George Paterson was there,” said Mrs. 
Foxglove. ‘He said he came after his 
aunt, but it’s my belief that he wanted to 
walk home with Seraphina.”’ 

Seraphina hung down her head and said 
nothing. 

‘La, me!” said Mrs. Foxglove from the 
kitchen. ‘‘What has come to things? 
Here’s the cold chicken and the apple pie 
gone! And the cover off the butter-jar, 
too!”’ 

““Y—yes,’’ said the farmer, coughing. 
“I—I got sort o’ hungry, so I thought 
I'd jest take a snack.” 

“Where's the bombazine cloak, pa?’’ 
said Seraphina, after the somewhat frugal 
supper, as she took the milking pail. “It’s 





raining a little, and the cows haven’t come 
home from pasture yet,”’ 

“If [had a pair of eyes I'd use them,” 
said Mrs. Foxglove, coming to the rescue 
and viewing the row of empty pegs with 
an eager glance. ‘Well, | declare! Nehe- 
miah,” turning to her husband, “that 
comes of leaving you to keep house. You 
must have gone off and left the door open, 
and some tramp has got in and robbed 
us.”” 

“T did just step out to the wood-pile 
for some more logs,’’ said the farmer, 
thankful for the avenue of escape that 
was opened tohim. ‘But I wasn’t gone 
long.”’ 

He wriggled uneasily in his cushioned 
rocking-chair. 

“IT wish old Mrs. Waterman had been in 
Jericho before she came here!’’ he said 
to himself. 

Meanwhile pretty Seraphina, singing 


softly to herself, folded an old striped | 


shawl around her taper shoulders, and 
went out to the pastures after the truant 
company of cows. 

Old Tulip’s bell was jangling among 
the silver-stemmed birches on the bleak 
hill; they were already on the homeward 
path, but Seraphina loitered unnecessarily 
on the foot-bridge that spanned a brawling 
brook. 

All was still and dusk; a certain frosty 
sweetness was in the autumn air, and the 
only visible person was a woman farther 
down the brook, who was dipping out 
water. 

Suddenly there was another step— 
strong, swift and full of purpose. Sera- 
phina’s eyes brightened; a vivid color rose 
into her cheeks. 

‘There he comes now!”’ she murmured, 
“There comes George!”’ 

To her surprise and dismay, however, 
the cavalier did not come up the hill, but 
stayed his steps beside the other woman 
below. 

“He is throwing his arms around her 
neck,”’ thought the indignant Seraphina. 
“He is—yes, he is actually kissing her! 
But I don't care. Why should I care? 
I’m sure it don’t matter to me.” 

Seraphina hurried the cows home, and 
finished the milking in less time than it 
had ever taken her before. She was just 
carrying in the foaming pail when a tall 
figure approached. 

‘‘Seraphipa!”’ a 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself to speak 
to me,’’ said Seraphina, with a toss of the 
head. “Or if you do, please call me ‘Miss 
Foxglove!’ ”’ 

And Seraphina vanished through the 
kitchen door. 

“What's the matter, Phiny?’’ said her 
mother, noticing the girl’s quick move- 
ments and heightened color. 

“Nothing, ma,”’ said Seraphina. 

It was getting toward nine o’clock when 
there came a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Foxglove opened it. There stood the 
Widow Waterman. 

“T hope I’m not intruding,’ said Mrs. 
Waterman, ‘but here’s the brown bomba- 
zine cloak, Mr. Foxglove, and, humbly 
thanking you all the same, I’d rather not 
wear it.”’ 

“Eh?” said Mr. Foxglove in amazement. 

“It was very kind of you to give it to 
me,’’ went on Mrs. Waterman, to the ut- 
ter discomfiture of the poor farmer, ‘‘but 
there’s some things as human flesh and 
blood can’t bear, and to have Deacon Pul- 
laby’s son asking if he could not see me 
home when I came out of the store, and 
Mr. Ferdinand Pluff saying was I to be at 
the dance at Melinda Edwards’s on Tues- 
day night, and might he call for me at 
eight v’clock—well, it’s rather upsetting. 
But the worst of it all was when I went to 
get a little water at the brook. A young 
fellow seized hold of me and was going to 
kiss me. I believe it’s the brown cloak as 
done it all,” with a meaning glance at 
Seraphina Foxglove. ‘So, if you would 
please to take it back, I'll try and get 
along with my old shawl a spell longer. 
And the roast chicken was very good, sir, 
and that apple pie couldn’t be beat.”’ 

There was a moment’s direful silence, 
and then Mrs. Waterman sidled out of the 
room and betook herself once more to the 
mysterious silence of the night. 

‘*Well, 1 declare!’ said Mrs. Foxglove. 

‘*Ma, don’t scold pa!’ said Seraphina, 
halfway between laughing and crying. 

The farmer feebly rubbed his hands. 

“IT think I'll go to bed,” said he. 

And he went. Seraphina, running out 
for a pitcher of water, the last thing be- 
fore shutting the house for the night, 
nearly stumbled against George Paterson. 

“Goodness me! what are you doing 
here?” said Seraphina. 

‘I can’t go home and sleep, Seraphina, 
while you are angry with me,” 


ately in love. ‘‘What have I done?” 

“Nothing,” she answered. ‘Except— 
except that you can’t blame me for being 
jealous when I see you hugging and kiss- 
ing the Widow Waterman!”’ 

“It was the cloak, Seraphina—the brown 
cloak that misled me,’’ pleaded: George. 
“T thought it was you.” 


said the | 
poor young fellow, who was very desper- | 


“Oh, it’s all very well to talk!” said 
Seraphina. 

Mrs. Foxglove thought Seraphina had 
never before been so long in bringing a 
pitcher of water. To George Paterson, 
however, the moments seemed winged; 
but nevertheless he went home rejoicing. 
— Selected. 


-_—-——_ 


MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the educated colored women of 
the South, none hold a higher place in the 
esteem of the people than Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, wife of the president of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School 
in Alabama. With womanly tact, she has 
grappled the race’s problems, and in the 
force of a purpose which has aroused 
every fibre of her soul, she is destined to 
lead her sisters in the van of modern civi- 
lization. 

As president of the National Federation 
| of Afro-American Women, Mrs. Washing- 
| ton teaches that virtue and energy will be 
recognized by history as among the higher 
possibilities of the negro race. The 
cramping influence of prejudive has so far 
tyrannized over many of our Anglo-Saxon 
people, that they unkindly ignore intel- 
lectual colored men and women. Al- 
though prejudice cannot be overcome by 
law, there are tests by which the colored 
race must be tried. Courage and purpose 
manifested by them can alone win our 
people to a divine enthusiasm for human- 
| ity irrespective of race. 








The educated Afro-American men and 
women can do more than any others 
towards elevating their own people; but 
| there is a field in the North where true 
| humanitarians are needed to make less 
| thorny the paths for trustworthy colored 
citizens. A prevailing prejudice exists 
in nearly all the New England hotels 
towards intellectual colored people. This 
evil is a menace to our civilization, for 
they have the same constitutional rights 
as other citizens, and their civic rights 
should be respected. 

Why cannot women of leisure try to 
open wider hospitality to their Southern 
friends? Should they study the affairs of 
the Black Belt, which embraces eight mil- 
lions of colored lives handicapped by 
apathy and ignorance, there will gradually 
and surely come to them a keen interest 
and sympathy which will establish good- 
fellowship between the North and the 
South. AGNES L. ScorrT. 

Eastondale, Mass. 
-_- 
MEMORIAL MEETING FOR MARY GREW. 


On Friday evening, Nov. 6, a memorial 
meeting in honor of Miss Mary Grew was 
held by the Woman Suffrage Society of 
the County of Philadelphia, in the Spring 
Garden Unitarian Church. The trustees 
generously granted its use free. They 
were glad to testify in this manner the 
esteem with which Miss Grew had ever 
been regarded. 

The meeting was attended by many 
prominent members of the Philadelphia 
Woman Sutfrage Society, the New Cen- 
tury Club, and other organizations of 
which Miss Grew had been an honored 
member, including the congregations of 
the well-known Unitarian churches of 
Germantown and Spring Garden. Bunches 
of magnificent yellow chrysanthemums 
sent by Misses Annie and Eliza Heacock, 
of Wyncote, adorned the speaker's desk. 

After a noble organ voluntary by Mrs. 
Florence A. Burleigh, Miss M. Susan 
Morris, of Fort Washington, Penn., sang 
with exquisite taste and feeling. Her 
selection was ‘‘Zion,’’ and her beautiful 
voice, wedded to the beautiful music, was 
a fitting prelude to the memorial tributes 
which followed. 

The president of the woman suffrage 
society, Miss Jane Campbell, opened the 
meeting with a few remarks treating of 
Miss Grew’s intimate connection with 
woman suffrage work in Pennsylvania. 
She said: 

It is peculiarly fitting that this public 
memorial meeting in honor of our beloved 
Miss Grew, should be held by the Phila- 
delphia Woman Suffrage Society, which 
may truthfully be said to owe its existence 
to her. 

Though Miss Grew first became promi- 
nent in the anti-slavery agitation, yet even 
during that exciting period of American 
history, when the abolition of slavery was 
generally considered the only great reform 
that was needed, Miss Grew had a wider 
outlook than many of her associates. She 
saw there was another crying evil to be 
combated, another reform to be effected, 
before our country could truly be said to 
justify the somewhat strained title of ‘‘the 
home of the free.’’ This was the political 
enfranchisement of women, and when the 
abolition of slavery was accomplished, 
toward this other greatly needed reform 
Miss Grew turned all the energies of her 
mind and heart. 

As early as 1869 she was one of the 
founders of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and for twenty-three 
years she guided it wisely as its president. 
It was no trifling matter to stand for such 
an unpopular reform as the political en- 
franchisement of women, ata time when a 
woman’s “‘sphere’’ was almost universally 




















held to be ¢ircumscribed by the four walls 
of home, and to advocate it in a conserva- 
tive State like Pennsylvania was a daring 
attempt. Yet, brave in spirit and strong 
in purpose, Miss Grew never faltered; 
ridicule fell harmless from her armor of 
serene, high resolve. She labored, as it is 
given to few to labor, unceasingly, for the 
cause to which she devoted herself. 

It can never be sufliciently insisted upon 
that the cause of woman suffrage, as we 
see it to-day in Pennsylvania, and espe- 
cially in Philadelphia, owes what success 
it has had to the brave woman and her 
associates who upheld it in the early days 
when its adherents could be counted by 
tens. Year after year did that little band 
of high-minded enthusiasts labor under 
difficulties and discouragements which 
seem almost incredible to late-comers into 
the field. 

It was an uphill fight, but Miss Grew 
never wavered. One by one, various re- 
forms in the legal status of women were 
effected, reforms which were only made 
possible by the agitation created by the 
advocates of woman suffrage, and which 
finally won them respectful recognition 
from an indifferent, or hostile commuuity. 

In every reform movement by which 
women were to be benefited, of the last 
twenty-five years in Pennsylvania, it is 
safe to say that Miss Grew was ever ready 
with voice and pen and money to render 
such assistance as lay in her power. When 
the present Philadelphia Woman Suffrage 
Society was organized, she was, of course, 
its trusted and honored leader, ready to 
guide, assist, direct. None of us ever 
went to her for counsel or sympathy who 
did not receive it. Her clear eyes saw 
farther than those of others, for she had no 
petty, ignoble aims, no narrow views of 
persons or things, and she was ready to 
extend a helping hand to all who needed 
it, considering the claims of humanity to 
be paramount to those even of creed or 
country. 

Under such a leader no wonder that the 
reform which she had so near at heart, 
the political enfranchisement of women, 
advanced, and that to-day thousands advo- 
cate it, where at the beginning there were 
but a handful! 

Thus, almost one of her last public acts 
in connection with the work of the Phila- 
delphia Woman Suffrage Society was her 
effort to have the Board of Education and 
City Councils take measures tending to 
equalize the salaries of men and women 
public school teachers of Philadelphia. 

She ardently desired that Pennsylvania 
should place itself in line in this matter of 
simple justice, with those two woman suf- 
frage States of our Union in which it is 
illegal to make sex discrimination in 
regard to the salaries paid to State em- 
ployees. 

Despite her advanced age, she went her- 
self as chairman of the committee from 
the Philadelphia Suffrage Society, to a 
committee of councils, and earnestly advo- 
cated for women employed in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, ‘“tequal pay for 
equal work, and equal opportunity.” 

Here is one instance of the active in- 
terest which she evinced in all affairs con- 
nected with her beloved suffrage society: 
On the Tuesday before her death, she 
spoke in commendation of the proposi- 
tion to send a bill to the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature, asking that husbands 
and wives may inherit equally, when either 
one dies intestate, and she strongly ad- 
vised that the Philadelphia Society should 
send a petition in favor of such a bill. In- 
deed, almost her last words and thoughts 
were for the cause of woman suffrage, and 
we who obediently and gladly follow her 
guidance and counsel in the advocacy of 
this great reform, can testify our affec- 
tion, and honor her memory in no better 
way than to continue, so far as lies in our 
power, the work which Miss Grew so 
nobly commenced, but which she has left 
for us to complete. 

At the conclusion of Miss Campbell's 
address, she introduced Rev. Frederic A. 
Hinckley, pastor of Spring Garden Uni- 
tarian Chureh, who spoke in an impres- 
sive manner of the life-labors of Miss 
Grew in behalf of the noble reform meas- 
ures in which she was interested—notably 
anti-slavery and woman suffrage. Mr. 
Hinckley spoke more especially of the 
woman suffrage work of Miss Grew, with 
which work he was thoroughly in accord, 
and paid a worthy tribute to the unselfish 
labors, high purpose, and heroic effort of 
this noble woman. 

Mrs Florence A. Burleigh then read a 
beautiful and sympathetic paper, written 
by Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, one of Miss 
Grew’s dearest and closest friends. This 
paper dealt especially with her tender and 
lovely home and social life, and is as 
follows: 

IN MEMORIAM. 


I would only add to what has been said 
of the historic life of Mary Grew, a little 
fuller word in regard to her personal char- 
acter. Born, as she was, to take her 
place among the world’s champions, the 
circumstances can hardly be imagined in 
which she would not have found a high 
cause to espouse, and suffering human 
creatures for whom to do battle. In the 
great conflict in which she found herself 
plunged in the ardor of her youth, there 
was so much fighting to be done, and so 
much to resist of violence and unreason 
and insolence on the part of wrong doers, 
that the virtues mostly needed were those 
of the Christian Knight, ever armed, ever 
wakeful, ever with hand on hilt for in- 
stant battle with the foe. But the real 
source of the heat which flamed up in 
habitual indignation toward the oppressor, 
was a constant, growing tenderness of pity 
for the oppressed. One who had seen her 
only on a public platform, and heard her 
voice ring out in anathemas against all 
forms of injustice, calling sin, sin, and 
allowing small leniency toward the sinners; 





one who had heard the merciless logic 
with which she was wont to impale a 
contradictory statement or a damaging 
admission, or the halting syllogism of an 
opponent, might have been seized with 
perplexity, and turned to make sure it 
was the same, if he accidentally heard it in 
conversation with a friend, or a child, or 
somebody, anybody in trouble. Or to 
hear that voice taking part in a funeral 
service, not faltering and feeble, for emo- 
tion did not take that form with her, but 
solemn, tender, uplifting, inspiring, must 
have been to those who had known her 
only in controversy the opening of a whole 
new realm of character. This was one 
of her most striking qualities; frail as she 
was in physical health, a call for help 
always seemed to fill her with strength; 
one might find her lying on the lounge, 
in a state of semi-exhaustion, with thin 
voice and perhaps even querulous manner; 
but only say that such or such a one was 
in need of her, and her forces came back 
and her tones grew full, and whatever the 
amount of strength theoccasion demanded, 
that she had. 

No one is wholly consistent. The habits 
of thought which made our friend always 
ready to follow her own logic, wherever it 
might lead, regardless of consequences to 
herself, made it hard for her to under- 
stand the shortcomings of others. The 
church-member who could not carry the 
teachings of Christ into his business, the 
politician who, if he could not get his 
ideal best, was tempted to compromise on 
the best he could find, were in her eyes 
inexcusable, that is, if they prospered; if 
they suffered it was another matter. Fraud 
of all kinds was abhorrent to her, and with 
beggars she had no patience—unless she 
saw them. One instance out of many rises 
to my memory: A woman called upon 
her whom she had helped, to her chagrin, 
a year before. ‘I will not see her,’”’ she 
said, promptly. ‘She is an imposter. I 
can’t understand how people will go on 
encouraging such things. Yes, I will see 
her; it is time she had a lesson from some- 
body.” When she came back, her eyes 
were full of tears. ‘“She’s just out of a 
sick-bed, and her husband had an accident 
and had to go to the hospital.” 

“You didn’t give her money?” 
claimed both her friends. 

“No, indeed; she only asked for a loan; 
she is to pay it in a month at farthest.” 

Does this seem a trifling incident to tell 
on suchan occasion? It is one of the little 
keys to that part of her character which 
is not very fully known. 

The need for affection was very strong 
in her. Many think they have loving 
natures because they cannot themselves 
do without sympathy; but we know that 
the desire to receive is no criterion of the 
capacity to give; in fact, when they think 
they want love, they really want only 
approbation. This woman was not of 
such; she had an intensely loving heart, 
as the few of her inner circle well knew. 
The one friend who was nearer to her 
than all others was able to give as largely 
as she received. I think the relation of 
husband and wife at its highest, or mother 
and child at its tenderest, was scarcely 
more high or more tender than that of 
these two friends for each other. They 
had grown like two noble trees, side by 
side from youth to age, with roots so in- 
terlaced that when the one was uptorn 
the other could never take quite the same 
hold on life again. 

It was known to all her friends that 
Miss Grew had a large store of humor, 
which she could bring out upon occasion, 
and it was a curious thing that, even at 
eighty, those who lived with her rarely 
heard her repeat a story, unless asked to 
do so. The anecdote always seemed to 
rise out of the occasion of the moment. 
Of stories about children she had a fund 
—apparently inexhaustible. Children were 
her delight. She had a great collection 
of their photographs— grandnephews, 
grandnieces and the children of friends 
all over the country. I never knew any 
one who kept the record of so many juve- 
nile birthdays; and to have failed, which 
very rarely happened, to get off the annual 
souvenir in time, was a calamity to be 
atoned for at any amount of trouble. She 
thought nothing of making fatiguing 
trips to visit them, or of spending many 
hours in writing to them. It was a pretty 
picture, last summer, to see her going up 
to bed in the evening with a chubby little 
figure on each side, ‘helping’? her up the 
stairs, and the three talking together all 
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the way. We suspected that the exercise 
of mounting was not greatly lessened by 
the “‘helping,’”’ but she liked it better. 

Wherever she went (and it had been the 
same with her friend) young people found 
them out and became a part of their circle. 
That special gift, the capacity to take a 
living interest in the lives of others, drew 
the young about them as the fragrance of 
certain blooms draws the butterflies. At 
one summer resort, when they were about 
to leave, a little girl was found crying 
pitifully by herself: ‘‘l can’t bear it,” 
she sobbed. “I can’t do without my Bur- 
leigh-Grews,”’ and by that name they went 
ever after among their friends. It often 
happened that girls of their acquaintance, 
merry young things who might have been 
expected to want a different sort of sum- 
mer, would find out where the ‘*Burleigh- 
Grews” meant to spend their summer, and 
ask as a great favor to be allowed to join 
their party. Only this past season, at the 
seashore, two young girls among the 
boarders were always on the lookout for 
her, waiting in the mornings to take her 
in to breakfast, to run for her shawl, to 
sit by her side on a stool, as girls will, 
and sometimes to ask permission to go to 
her room and “have a little talk.”’ 

This variance of interests made a curious 
thing of her correspondence. When she 
was reading a letter, it might be about 
the forming of a new committee in the 
suffrage society, or a suggestion as to 
some new sort of temperance work, or a 
plea from the Health Protective Associa- 
tion to attend a certain meeting, ora re- 
quest to supply the pulpit of the Rev. Mr. 
Blank, or a begging letter from an im- 
pecunious hanger-on of reform circles, 
over which she was fuming, but to which 
she was but too likely to respond, or it 
might be a letter from some girl who just 
wanted to speak to ‘‘Aunt Mary”’ (she was 
Aunt Mary to them all), or it might be a 
woman asking advice as to how best to 
invest a little money, or it might be a mis- 
sive in a script so juvenile as to require 
the whole family to decipher it. All must 
be scrupulously answered; it seemed to 
her an unpardonable discourtesy to let 
any letter go long without a reply. 

It is said that we never really know 
people until we live with them. There 
are few who could bear this test so well 
as she of whom we speak. Fitting in 
without effort with the ways of a family in 
which she found herself, gently courteous 
to every member of the household, dainty 
in all her ways and all her personal ap- 
pointments, interested in every little do- 
mestic happening, ready as ever to spring 
to the defence of abstract views, but only 
too ready in personal matters to 
efface herself and her preferences for the 
convenience of others. To the day of her 
death she was an easy member of a family, 
a loyal friend, a fearless champion, a war- 
horse whom no opponent could rout and 
any child could lead. 

It happens, doubtless; to many, that as 
they pass beyond the meridian of life, 
things grow in some ways easier. The 
children have ceased to need our personal 
care; the daily burdens are taken more 
and more upon the shoulders of the young. 
Yes, it is a relief; and yet, if the time 
should ever come when the last responsi- 
bility for others was lifted, what a sense 
of emptiness would remain! When the 
cares are not painful anxieties, but little 
daily tender solicitudes, the withdrawal of 
the need is altogether loss. 

Every summer morning our friend used 
to find a bunch of two or three garden 
flowers by her plate; if she came down 
before the bell rang, while they were being 
gathered, she pretended not to see, for it 
was the accepted thing for her to be sur- 
prised when she found them. Every 
morning, directly after breakfast, she and 
one of the chubby grandchildren took 
them up-stairs and held a consultation as 
to which of yesterday’s to keep in the vase, 
and which to discard. Now, the member 
of the family who had to get duwn early 
to gather them will never need to hurry 
again. This week, in moving to the city 
where she had preceded us, the first thought 
was, ‘‘We must go right over and see how 
she is, and what she is going to do to-day.” 
Twenty times a day the thought keeps 
rising in one or another form, and then 
the other thought: ‘You need not be 
anxious; she is above all need of your 
care.’ This ought not to come with a 
pang, but as matter for rejoicing; and if 
we could help it, we would not grieve at 
all, She was ready to go; she had fought 
the good fight; she had kept the faith; her 
work on thisside was done; she had begun 
to turn wistful eyes toward the gates 
through which her companions were leav- 
ing; and when, at last, her name was softly 
called, it was without surprise, albeit with 
Scarce an hour's warning, that she arose 
and passed into the freedom of the larger 
life. Wherefore let us try not to mourn. 


After the reading of Mrs. Turner’s paper 
Hon. William N. Ashman, one of Phila- 
delphia’s most distinguished judges, made 
an address, which we give in part: 

Mary Grew was to me the embodiment 
of the ideal woman in that larger sphere 
to which woman is destined, and which 
she is beginning to occupy. If there is any 
problem arising out of the proprieties— 
and the argument against woman's en- 
franchisement deals mainly with the pro- 
prieties—in the question of woman as a 
co-laborer with man, the life and the 
deeds of Mary Grew solved it long ago. 
Without the least encroachment upon the 
dignity and delicacy of her sex, she uttered 
her public message against human wrong. 
In the light of her sweet presence and 
under the spell of her quiet eloquence, 
prejudices fell away, and the heart of the 
hearer, which had been deaf to sterner 
2ppeals, was touched and melted. Her 
home was as dear to her as to any woman, 
and she neglected none of its duties. She 
made no pretensions to leadership; she 
never courted publicity; and she abhorred 
the methods of the sensationalist. But 
she possessed the talisman which belongs 





to all leaders—the magnet of earnestness. 
She believed intensely what she taught, 
and her whole life was an embodiment of 
her faith, Fame and the high power 
which it brings for good came to her quite 
as much from what she was as from what 
she did. 

She affirmed that a larger field and a 
fairer opportunity would soon be accorded 


to the aspirations and capabilities of her 


sex. Recent legislation and _ business 
usages are already bending to the senti- 
ment that no reform in politics or morals 
or religion is worthy of the name, which 
fails to recognize the active agency of 
woman. We have called her to aid us in 
every scheme and institution of benevo- 
lence—in the hospital, the mission and the 
school —and we shall soon solicit her co- 
éperation in municipal government. She 
will bring back something of its lost dig- 
nity and value to the ballot, so that we 
shall not see, as we now do, tax receipts 
thrust into the hands of voters as into the 
hands of paupers, to enable the holders to 
exercise a franchise which is the very 
badge of their citizenship, and for which 
they refuse to pay the paltry amount of a 
poll tax. 


Rev. James C, 
town, said in part: 


Where one loves deeply one can pro- 
nounce noeulogy. Certainly the gracious 
lady, in memory of whom we have met to- 
night, had and held all that is lovely and 
virtuous and praiseworthy and of good 
report in woman. . . . Having played her 
part nobly in bringing about the emanci- 
pation of the slave, what more natural 
than that she should seek the emancipa- 
tion of her own sex? Back of all the 
temporary makeshifts of law and the pro- 
visional conventions of society, she saw 
the soul of man engaged in its noblest 
and most touching struggle—the eternal 
struggle for righteousness. Peace be to 
her blessed memory! 


Edward D. Burleigh said in part: 


I have known Mary Grew as long as [ 
have known anything, and have loved her 
as long. She was one of the noblest of 
human beings. She was worthy of honor 
because she did what she believed was 
right without regard to whether it was 
popular or unpopular; which reminds me 
of a story I have heard my father tell. 
There was a certain minister who once 
preached in an anti-slavery neighborhood 
in Connecticut anti slavery sermons, Later 
he moved to a pro-slavery neighborhood 
in New Jersey and preached no more anti- 
slavery sermons. My father asked him 
the reason. ‘Well,’’ he said, ‘“‘when I 
was in an anti-slavery community it gave 
no offence to preach anti-slavery, but 
when I came here I made up my mind ‘to 
know only Christ and Him crucified.’ ”’ 
My father replied that it was just where 
the Christ was crucified that he did not 
know him. Mary Grew knew where and 
when Christ was crucified. 


Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer, who had known 
Miss Grew from childhood, read an origi- 
nal poem. 

Miss Harriet Purvis read Whittier’s 
poem, entitled ‘‘Mary Grew,’’ after the 
circumstances under which it was written 
had been explained by the president. 

Mr. John K,. Wildman followed with an 
address, which woke a sympathetic chord 
in the hearts of many of his auditors. 
When the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 


Hodgins, of German- 


Association was first organized in 1869, 


Mr. Wildman nominated Miss Grew for 
the presidency of the new society. 

Letters were read from Grace Anna 
Lewis, Julia Ward Howe, Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, Maria Mott Davis, Francis J. 
Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison and 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The concluding address was made by 
Rev. Joseph May, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, of which 
Miss Grew was a regular attendant. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 








This old eclectic weekly has been long 
recognized by every American reader as 
the freshest and best compilation of 
gleanings from the field of British period- 
ical literature. Founded by E. Littell in 
1844, it has never ceased to occupy a 
prominent place among the foremost 
magazines of the day. Its original pros- 
pectus contained the following paragraph: 


“We hope that by ‘winnowing the wheat 
from the chaff, by providing abundantly 
for the imagination, and by a large collec- 
tion of biography, voyages and travels, 
history and more solid matter, we may 
produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the.same time it will aspire to 
raise the standardof public taste.” 

In pursuance of the same general plan, 
and with a desire to give the best the 
world can offer, the publishers have ar- 
ranged for the introduction of certain 
‘‘New Features’? so widening its scope as 
to embrace translations of noteworthy 
articles from the leading publications of 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy and other 
continental countries, many of which con- 
tain matter of great interest and value to 
the American reader, yet which, for ob- 
vious reasons, are absolutely beyond his 
reach but for the timely help of this de- 
lightful medium. In addition a monthly 
Supplement will be given, containing 
three departments devoted to American 
literature, viz.: Readings from American 
Magazines, Readings from New Books, 
and a list of the Books of the Month. 
This “Supplement,” which cannot fail to 
be of great interest and profit to its sub- 
scribers, will add about three hundred 
pages annually to the magazine with no 
addition to its present price. 

A year ago the price was reduced from 
$8 to $6 a year. This reduction brings 
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the magazine within the reach of a much 
wider class, and certainly at this price, 
with these improvements, it is at once the 
cheapest and the best literary weekly in 
existence. In no other way can its equiv- 
alent be obtained for less than many times 
its cost. Reduced clubbing rates with 
other periodicals offer still greater induce- 
ments, and to new subscribers remitting 
now for the year 1897, the intervening 
numbers of 1896 will be sent gratis. The 
Living Age Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers. 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—John Cumso, you may answer 
this question: If one man does a piece of 
work in five days and another man does 
the work in three days, in how many days 
can they doit working together? Johnny 
—Please, ma’am, I’m not very well in- 
formed on the labor question.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Some one remarked to Charles Lamb 
that he considered Shakespeare greatly 
overrated, ‘*There is,’’ said he, ‘tan im- 
mensity of trick in all he wrote, and peo- 
ple are taken by it. Now, if | had a mind, 
I could write exactly like Shakespeare.”’ 
“So you see,’’ proceeded Lamb, quietly, 
“it is only the mind that is wanting.”’ 


A correspondent writes: ‘I send youa 
little poem called ‘The Lay of the Lark.’ 
If accepted, let me know.’ And the 
editor replies: ‘‘Rejected, with thanks. 
If you will send a few specimens of the 
lay of the hen, we will accept.” —Christian 
Intelligencer. 


The telephone is a great institution. 
Little Binks always wanted to tell big 
Brasher that he thought him a menda- 
cious scoundrel, so he rang him up on the 
wire the other morning and did it. ‘Oh, 
1 am, am I?” roared Brasher furiously. 
“T am, eh? Well, I'll fix you when we 
meet. Who are you?’ ‘None of your 
business,”’ said little Binks, and to this 
moment Brasher doesn’t know who did it. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


An Extensive Collection. ‘“There’s only 
one way that I can explain it,’’ said the 
man who talks about public affairs in a 
very off-hand manner. 

“To what do you refer?”’ 

“Spain's conduct. She’s got the collect- 
ing fad. Some people collect postage 
stamps, and some collect bric-A-brac, or 
rugs, or paintings, or brass kettles, or 
whatever they happen to get started with. 
Spain found she had a pretty good nucleus 
on hand, so she’s going ahead to get the 
largest and must varied assortment of 
troubles known to modern history.’’— 
Washington Star. 


A man of genteel breeding and intellec- 
tual force told us the other day that he 
wears, sewed to his undershirt, a card 
with this inscription: ‘*My appendix has 
been cut out.’’ And he gave this reason 
for his action: ‘You see, these are the 
palmy knifing days of the surgeon. If a 
man falls in a fit or faints, or is disguised 
mentally by a drug, and is carried conse- 
quently to a hospital, the surgeon oper- 
ates on him for appendicitis without de- 
lay.”,—Boston Journal, 











NINETY-SEVEN per cent. of the retail 
grocers in the United States sell ENAME- 
LINE, 

a sw 

TAKEN in time Hood's Sarsaparilla pre- 
vents serious illness by keeping the blood 
pure and all the organs in a healthy con- 
dition. 











BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 








This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues,—— 


TAYLOR, DelERITTE & HAGAR. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 








Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
1 ublishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘ Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
ree. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








. : =] 

College of Physicians = Surgeons. 

Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

Med. calls in ‘os. 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

Neaseet regular college to the Boston City 


a ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A.I., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

The next session will c e Wednesd 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








ae 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. ° 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Vectesen Oateaee Labora- 
tory, riological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N.Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

’ PENN. Opens gth month, qth, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth on aia | = St. 
’ ifteenth year. pens 
Girls’ Classical School. sootember 22nd, | 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 


pils. 











Have your 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
*¢ CARPETS 


repaired, cleansed, straightened 
and thoroughly renovated by ex- 
pert workmen. 





The Armenian Rug and Carpet 
Renovating Works 


are the only establishment in New England that uses 
the native process of cleansing, which is far superior 
to naptha cleansing, prevents moths getting into the 
rugs, and improves them in glossiness. 

Time increases the beayty of Oriental Rugs if one 
only knows how to preserve them. In Turkey and 
Persia they are cleansed twicea year bya native pro 
cess. Beating, shaking and the ordinary method of 
cleaning by steam does not take the dirt out, and it 
sheds the nap and ruins the warpand woof, while our 
process of renovating not only thoroughly cleanses 
but also restores the rugs to their original colors, and 
gives them that glossy and silky appearance so much 
sought after. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, 
Telephone 3257, Boston. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEA ut FUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in Fl 3HT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A gurely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. ‘ 

Price 50 cents * gece, three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. he Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, ¥ ~ 











Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M, to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDA Y and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


a= §Y TAKING THES 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 
‘¢The Overland Limited.”’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “2s New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAG 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45. 
1.50. 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’) Pas. Agt. 





Dec. 16, 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
(Concluded from Fifth Page. 

capped mountains were visible. We met 
Mrs. Hattie E. Fox, and heard from her a 
true report of the women’s part in the late 
election. It was, as we expected, gener- 
ally creditable, and not as ‘Annie Laurie” 
had represented in a letter to the New 
York Journal. ‘That women should often 
vote unwisely is natural. They, like men, 
must learn by experience. But that they 
are ready to sell their votes is not true. 
No other new class of voters has main- 
tained so high a standard. When I was 
in Denver I kept asking myself why we 
women suffragists did not all move there. 
But old York State looks good to me. It 
seems worth while making a long and a 
hard fight in order to set its women free. 

The panic among the “anti’’ leaders 
looks as though we must be near victory 
even here. Cheerfully and hopefully are 
the old duties taken up again after such a 
great experience as our last campaign has 
been. The progressive spirit of the West is 
not to be quenched. Let it also spread to 
our more conservative East! 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1896. 
-_<--- 


NEW YORK STATE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Convention 
of the New York W. S. A. was held in 
Rochester, Nov. 17—20, and was, in point 
of numbers, larger than any that had pre- 
ceded it. One year ago, in Newburgh, 
18 counties were represented in the con- 
vention by 44 delegates. This year 22 
counties were represented by 82 delegates, 
not counting the vice-presidents of unor- 
ganized counties. The increase was due 
partly to the new basis of representation, 
which gives every local club the right to 
send a delegate, and partly to the efficient 
work of the Committee on Organization. 
Many delegates were present who had 
never before attended a suffrage conven- 
tion, but who, it is hoped, will become 
familiar participants in those of the 
future. 

The principal meetings were held in the 
hall of the Y. M. C. A. building, and the 
courtesy of the Y. M. C., A. officials, from 
Mr. A. H. Whitford, the superintendent, 
to the janitor and his pleasant wife, was 
so unfailing and so genuine as of itself to 
make the occasion memorable to those 
who were in a position to realize it. 

The executive meetings and the recep- 
tion given by the local club were held at 
the Whitcomb House, the headquarters of 
the convention. 

It had been the hope that the victories 
in California and Idaho would give the 
impetus of encouragement to make the 
gatherings enthusiastic, but it was not to 
be. There was compensation in the pres- 
ence of the California workers, fresh from 
the field, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw and Miss Harriet May 
Mills. Miss Mills slipped into the seat of 
the recording secretary on the opening 
morning and took up the duties of the 
office quite as if she had not been a Cal- 
ifornian for eight months, and were not 
just off a transcontinental sleeper. Miss 
Anthony made her first public appearance 
at the reception on the evening of Nov. 17, 
where she was greeted by many friends. 
The occasion was pleasantly informal, 
giving opportunity for ladies from differ- 
ent parts of the State to meet and become 
acquainted, The large dining-room of the 
hotel was cleared of tables and effectively 
decorated with yellow bunting and flags. 

The business sessions of Nov. 18 and 19 
will be fully reported in the annual pub- 
lication of the State Association, for which 
orders may be sent in advance to the cor- 
responding secretary, Isabel Howland, 
Sherwood, N. Y. (single copies, 15 cents; 
eight copies, $1). The county reports 
were of unusual value. Every one showed 
sustained interest and activity. In many 
cases the work had been along the line of 
study and discussion, a fact that is pro- 
phetic of a more enlightened citizenship. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, superintendent 
of press work, reported a_ successful 
year. Manuscript copy had been supplied 
to 200 papers and stereotyped plates to 53. 
Four hundred and thirty-eight dollars had 
been expended. Interesting reports were 
made by Miss Harriette A. Keyser, chair- 
man of the Industrial Committee; Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Work among Children; Mrs. 
Ellen M. Cheney, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Parliamentary Rules and Practice; 
Mrs. Maude S. Humphrey, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee; Miss Mills 
and Miss Keyser, chairman and acting 
chairman of the Organization Committee; 
and Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, chairman of 
the Finance Committee—all of which will 
be found in the annual publication. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Kate S, Thompson, 
reported the total receipts of the year to be 
$2,486.60; the total expenditures, $1,989.02; 
the balance on hand, $497.58. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 

ows: 








Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baking 





Roval 





Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 











President—Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 


Brooklyn. 

Vice-President-at-Large—Miss Elizabeth 
Burrill Curtis, Staten Island. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Mary Thayer 
Sanford, Rochester. 

Corresponding Secretary—Isabel How- 
land, sherwood. 

Treasurer — Mrs. 
Jamestown. 

Auditors—Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, 
Rochester, Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne, 
Auburn. 

When it was understood that Mrs. 
Greenleaf could not again assume the 
duties of president, Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, vice- president-at-large, was 
chosen to fill the place. The Association 
considered itself fortunate in being able 
to secure her services. Her enthusiasm 
for the cause, her experience gained as 
presiding officer in the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club, and her knowledge of the suffrage 
workers acquired by attendance upon 
State and national conventions, all emi- 
nently qualify her for the position. It 
should not be a hard one to fill, for the 
love, loyalty and practical assistance here- 
tofore given to the retiring president are 
ready to be extended to her chosen suc- 
cessor. Mrs. Greenleaf was elected an 
auditor, in order to relieve her from re- 
sponsibility and still to keep her upon the 
Executive Board. 

Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, president 
of Richmond County, was elected to the 
position of vice-president-at-large. Miss 
Curtis has become well known to the suf- 
fragists during the past three years, and 
her election to a prominent office was a 
tribute, not only to her own ability and 
devotion, but to that of her honored father, 
the late George William Curtis. 

The new recording secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Thayer Sanford, in place of Miss Mills, 
resigned, «is an active member of the 
Rochester Club, and a near friend of Mrs. 
Greenleaf and the Misses Anthony. She 
held the same office in the State Board 
some half dozen years ago, and was forced 
by home cares and ill-health to give it up. 
She is now able and willing to perform 
the duties required. 

The other new officer, second auditor, 
Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne, of Auburn, is 
the daughter of Mrs. Martha C. Wright, 
the first president of the Association, and 
the niece of Lucretia Mott, of Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Osborne has been for some 
years the vice-president-at-large of the 
Cayuga County Political Equality Club, 
and for two years the president of a flour- 
ishing Local Club in Auburn, which meets 
in her own parlors. She is also president 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Auburn. 

The treasurer and corresponding secre- 
tary were continued from last year. 

At different times during the day meet- 
ings, several representative women were 
presented to the convention, among them 
the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
well known as one of the first women to 
be ordained for the ministry and as a 
prominent worker in reform movements. 
Mrs. Blackwell, having recently become a 
New Yorker by change of residence from 
New Jersey, was welcomed not only as a 
guest of honor, but as a regular delegate 
from the New York City League. Others 
introduced were Mrs. T. J. Bissell, of 
Rochester, vice-president of the Monroe 
County W. C. T. U., who brought the 
greetings of the State W. C. T. U.; Miss 
Julia Flewellyn, of Lockport, also a repre- 
sentative of the W. C. T. U.; and Mrs. 
Harriet Tubman, a famous conductor on 
the Underground Railread of anti-slavery 
days. The Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, which reports quite fully her appear- 
ance before the convention, says: 


Kate 8S. Thompson, 


Certainly the most picturesque, if not 
the most interesting, incident of the after- 
noon’s meeting was the appearance on the 
rostrum of Susan B. Anthony, the veteran 
worker for political emancipation for 
women, leading by the hand an old colored 
woman. Miss Anthony introduced her as 
Harriet Tubman, a faithful worker for the 
emancipation of her race, who had reason 
to revere President Lincoln. 

The evening meetings were full of good 
things. The address of welcome was made 
by the mayor of the city, Hon. George 
Warner, and was responded to by the 
State President, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf. Those who made addresses the 
first evening were Miss Julia R. Jenney, 
Mrs. Carrie Hawley Bucklin, Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake and Miss Susan B. Anthony; on the 
second, Miss Harriet May Mills, Miss 
Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. The 





music was furnished by young ladies of 
Rochester. It was the general verdict 
that all the speakers were at their very 
best, and this best was evidently appreci- 
ated by the large audiences. 

On the morning of Nov. 20, the Execu- 
tive Board met for the appointment of 
committees, election of delegates to the 
National Convention, and discussion of 
plans for the coming year. 

On the evening of the 20th occurred the 
banquet of the Rochester Local Club, 
which was arranged for a date early in the 
year, but delayed until Miss Anthony 
should be at home again. It was held at 
the Livingston Hotel, and was a great 
success. A large number of convention 
guests remained to attend, and many of 
Rochester’s citizens who were not mem- 
bers of the club were present. Between 
two and three hundred people had places; 
the room was beautifully decorated; the 
viands were excellent, and the speeches 
were so short and bright as to be ideal 
ones of their kind. 

Only a hint of the various features of an 
unusually good convention are here given. 
Any New Yorkers who were not present 
and would like to know more of what they 
missed are recommended to the full re- 
ports in the Rochester papers, either the 
Democrat and Chronicle, or the Herald, 
dates Nov. 19, 20 and 21; price, three cents 
per copy. All the city papers were gen- 
erous in space and respectful and appre- 
ciative in tone. Asa reporter said to one 
of the delegates, Miss Anthony has edu- 
cated them, ISABEL HOWLAND, 

Cor. Sec. 

Sherwood, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1896. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





DORCHESTER. — The League met last 
Saturday at the home of Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell. Miss Maria E. Spare read an 
interesting paper on ‘Festal Days in 
Foreign Lands.”’ 


City Pornt.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the League took place Tues- 
day evening of last week at the residence 
of Mr, and Mrs. William T. Eaton. There 
was a very large attendance, the parlors, 
halls and stairways being thronged by 
those desirous of hearing Miss E. U. 
Yates, of Maine. Possessing a most 
charming personality, Miss Yates wins 
her hearers at once, and in her treatment 
of the subject, ‘‘The Right of the Indi- 
vidual to Self-Government,”’ she held the 
closest attention of overy one present. At 
the close Miss Yates was given an im- 
promptu reception. The following pro- 
gramme of music formed a delightful 
addition to the evening’s entertainment: 
A piano duet by Miss Bertha Watson 
and Miss Charnock, a vocal duet by Mr. 
and Mrs. James, of Belmont, and a song 
by Mr. James, with a violin obligato by 
Mr. McCabe. All of these numbers were 
rendered in a most artistic manner, and 
elicited much applause. A dainty colla- 
tion closed an evening of much interest 
and enjoyment. E. F. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The grand opera 
repertoire will be continued the coming 
week with a revival of ‘‘Faust,” and all 
indications point to a continuance of im- 
mense success. The record made in 
Gounod’s famous work last winter will be 
recalled with pleasure by all who attended 
the twenty-four performances. The pro- 
duction of the coming week will be char- 
acterized by all the lavislhness and taste 
shown in the work of General Director 
Jaxon, and Mr. Max Hirschfeld’s direction 
ensures equally good results on the musi- 
cal side. The cast will include Clara Lane 
and Laura Millard as Marguerite, Hattie 
Bell Ladd as Siebel, Bertha Lehman as 
Martha, Edgar Temple and Martin Pache 
as Faust, J. K. Murray as Valentine, W. 
H. Clark as Mephisto, and John Reed as 
Wagner. Following ‘‘Faust,’’ which is 
announced for a single week, there will be 
¢ revival of ‘‘Olivette,” beginning Monday 
evening, December 14. 


Ho.uis.—The greatest tribute to the 
skill of David Belasco as a playwright and 
to Mrs. Leslie Carter as an actress, in 
“The Heart of Maryland,” is the intense 
stillness of the audience during the thrill- 
ing portions of the play. Mr. Belasco, 
the author, witnessed the first perform- 
ance of his play and then returned to New 
York City, Tuesday morning, well satis- 
fied. The story is so skilfully told that 
the sympathy is equally divided between 
the wearers of the blue and of the gray. 
The stage management shows the master 
hand of David Belasco. The sounds of the 
horses ridden by approaching and depart- 
ing couriers, the rumbling of the heavy 
guns as the artillery starts upon its deadly 
mission, the cries of the teamsters, the 
rattle of the side-arms, are all reproduced. 


BowDoIn SQUARE.—In ‘‘Marty Malone,” 
which will be produced next week, Ed- 





ward Harrigan has scored one of the 
greatest triumphs in his career. It made 
a distinct hit wherever produced, and 
carried New York by storm. The story is 
briefly as follows: Marty Malone, an 
honest and hearty sailor, befriends a street 
waif, a young girl who makes a hit as a 
music hall singer, turns out to be an 
heiress, and marries a lord. Marty im- 
proves his leisure moments in paying 
court to the female leader of the Cuban 
cause in New York, and eventually wins 
her hand. Animation is the salient trait 
of the play—animation of story, charac- 
ter and speech. This is achieved by the 
dexterous use of a great many persons, 
some important, others humble, but all 
helpful in giving an impression of large- 
ness and life. Harrigan has surrounded 
himself with an excellent company, chief 
among whom are Tom Lemack, Harry 
Fisher, Dave Braham, Jr., Edward Mack, 
Gussie Hart, Hattie Moore, Annie Mack 
Berlin, Jessie Gardner Girard, Charles 
Coffey, George Merritt, George Blakely. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday, Dec. 7, 3.30 
P.M. An Aiternoon with Three Boston Women: 
Mrs. Ripley, by Miss H. S. Tolman; Mrs. Lowell, 
by Miss Lucia M. Peabody; Miss Dix, by Mrs. M. 
P. Kennard. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 





The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known tothe medical fraternity. Catarrh, 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken inteinally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the founda- 
tion of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 

Address, 
F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








guide to young ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. References = 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs.’ Hardy, care 
f rh erpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 

ork City. 

















HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of Correction in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
department officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
{i dress Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville, 

ass. 


A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a postion of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
—_—_ 








Miss Jewett 


THE COUNTRY OF THE 
POINTED FIRS. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘The 
Life of Nancy,’’ ‘‘A White Heron,” etc, 
lémo, $1.25. 


Second Edition. 


“If we were asked to point out the most delightful 
book relating to this section of country and its people 
published in this generation, we should unhesitating- 
ly name ‘The Country of the Pointed Firs.’ The 
better phase of New England life and character is 
exquisitely delineated there, and there is a sweetness 
in the atmosphere pervading it which it is difficult 
to praise too highly.””—Boston Herald. 








Miss Jewett’s Other Books. 


Short Stories. 
Deephaven. 18mo, $1.25 


The Same. Holiday Edition. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


Country By-ways. 18mo, $1 25. 
The Mate of the Daylight, and 
Friends Ashore. 18mo, $1.25. 


A White Heron, and Other Stories. 
18mo, $1.25. 


Old Friends and New. 18mo, $1.25 


The King of Folly Island, and 
Other People. 18mo, $1.25. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
Tales of New England. 16mo 


$1.00. 
A Native of Winby, and Other 
Tales. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Life of Nancy. 16mo, $1.25. 


Novels. 
A Country Doctor. 
A Marsh Island. 


For Young Folks. 
Play-Days. Stories for Children. 
Square 16mo, $1.50. 


Betty Leicester. A Story for Girls. 
16mo. 


16mo, $1.25. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


Sent, postpaid, by 
& CO., Boston. 





CORRECT STYLES. 


ACQUES. 


We invite comparison of 
Quality, Style and Price. 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 


PECIAL 
ALE OF 
EAL 

ACQUES. 

















The Best-at-Moderate Prices. 
Washington St. 
Al? BOSTON, MASS.» 


ARGEST 

LINE 

OWEST 
PRICES. 






































Harper’s Magazine 
IN 1897 


FICTION: The Martian, the new novel by Du 
MAURIER, the eagerly expected successor to “Til 
by,” begun in October Number, 1896, with illustra- 
tions from the author’s drawings. A new novel by 
FRANK R. STOCKTON — developing a Twentieth 
Century Renaissance—full of humorous situations 
and characteristically illustrated. A Pair of Patient 
Lovers, by WILLIAM DEAN Howe -ts. Other 
striking novelettes by American authors. Short 
stories by MARK TWAIN, THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
RICHARD HARDING DAvis, OWEN WISTER, JOHN 
KENDRICK BANGS, RUTH MCENERY STUART, 
Octave THANET, MARY E. WILkiNs, and other 
popular writers. 

SCIENCE: Story of the Progress of Science dur 
ing the Nineteenth Century, a series of papers by 
Dr. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, supplemented by 
contributions on special subjects by expert scientists. 
Articles on the relations of curious psychological 
manifestations to physiology by Dr. ANDREW 
WILSON. 

AMERICAN FEATURES: The Mexico of 
To-Day, a series by CHARLES F. Lummis, splen 
didly illustrated—the result of a recent visit to Mex 
ico undertaken for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Mexico is preéminently a silver-producing country, 
and its monetary operations rest entirely on a silver 
basis. Owing to the keen discussion of certain 
economic problems in connection with issues of 
urgent importance in American politics, these papers 
will command general attention. American His- 
torical Papers by Wooprow WiLson, JOHN 
Bach MACMAsTER, and JAMES BARNES. The 
true story of Sheridan’s Ride, by Gen. G. A. For- 
sYTH. Continuation of HowELLS’s Personal Rem- 
iniscences of eminent literary Americans. 

AFRICA AND THE EAST: White [Man’s 
Africa, a fully illustrated series of papers by 
POULTNEY BIGELOW, the result of personal ob- 
servations during a recent trip to Africa, covering 
the whole field of European exploitation of that 
country. Illustrated articles by STEPHEN BONSAL 
on the transformations going onin Eastern Siberia, 
recently visited by the author. Hungarian 
Sketches, written and drawn by F. HoPpKINSON 
SMITH. The full story of the recent Coronation of 
the Czar, by RIcHARD HarpING Davis, illus- 
trated by R. CATON WoopviLLE, who was com- 
missioned by Qtieen Victoria to paint a picture of 
the ceremony. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with 
out the express order of Harper & Brothers. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Por ome year += = = = = - $400 


Postage Free to all subscribers inthe United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS 





P. 0. Box oso. N.Y. City 
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